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Unemployment in Sweden after the War 


by 


Alf JoHANSSON 


In March 1927 the Swedish Government appointed a Com- 
inittee of Experts to investigate the nature and causes of unem- 
ployment in Sweden and to suggest measures for dealing with it. 
The following article takes as its starting-point the first part of 
the report of this Committee, which has recently been published, 
and aims at analysing some of the factors determining the 
general unemployment situation in Sweden since the war, It 
considers mainly not the waves of unemployment due to the 
deflation crisis of 1921-1922 and the present world depression, 
but the high general level of unemployment during the decade 
1920-1930. Dr. Johansson first discusses such important factors 
in the Swedish unemployment situation as the general demo- 
graphic movement and the fall in emigration, with their effects 
on the age distribution of the population and the available labour 
supply, the introduction of the Eight-Hour Day Act, and changes 
in the nature and methods of production. He then considers 
possible causal connections, not only between these factors and 
unemployment, but also between changes in these factors them- 
selves, and in particular the relation of wages and rationalisation 
to unemployment. In the considerations he formulates in the 
course of his examination of the Swedish conditions the author 
touches on a number of questions which are of fundamental 
importance for any study of the causes of unemployment. 


S IN practically all other countries where industrial produc- 
tion has reached a stage of considerable development, 
unemployment in Sweden since 1920 has raised problems that 
differ in essential respects from those of unemployment before 
the war. Considered specifically as an unemployment question, 
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the two great waves of unemployment connected with the 
deflation crisis of 1921-1922 and the present world depression 
are of less interest than the high general level of unemployment 
since the war: the problems involved are merged in the wider 
problems of monetary instability, economic fluctuations and the 
manner in which the present system of production functions in 
general. When comparing pre-war and post-war unemployment, 
a person whose attention is directed to theoretical analysis is 
struck not so much by these violent unemployment crises as by 
the rise in the general level of unemployment, that is to say, its 
average volume during a longer period than the economic cycle. 
This change in level is brought out especially clearly by the fact 
that during the period 1923-1929, when industry in Sweden was 
thoroughly reconstructed after the deflation crisis and underwent 
considerable expansion, unemployment remained consistently at 
a level well above that customary before the war. This special 
post-war unemployment problem, which is international in 
character, has recently been made the subject of an enquiry for 
Sweden by a special Committee, an enquiry which for scope and 
thoroughness may be regarded as among the more noteworthy 
of its kind. The first part of the Committee’s report, discussing 
the extent, nature, and causes of unemployment in Sweden has 
already been published.* The present article is not a com- 
prehensive review of this report, but presents certain aspects of 
the question arising from the material contained in it. 


THE EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The most important measure of the extent of unemployment 
in Sweden, where there is no unemployment insurance, is to be 
found in the monthly reports of the percentage unemployed in 
the trade unions. These figures have been regularly published 
since 1911, so that some degree of comparison with pre-war 
conditions is possible. The annual averages are as follows: 





1 SOCIALDEPARTEMENTET: Arbetslishetsutredningens betiinkande. 1. Arbets- 
léshetens omfattning, karaktdr och orsaker. (Report of the Unemployment Enquiry. 
1. The Extent, Nature, and Causes of Unemployment.) Appendices: Vol. 1: 
Orsaker till arbetsléshet (Causes of Unemployment), by Gésta Baccre; Vol. 2: 
Om den industriella rationaliseringen och dess verkningar (Industrial Rationalisation 
and its Effects), by Gustaf AkERMAN. Stockholm, 1931. 

A second part of the report dealing with remedies for unemployment is in 
preparation. 
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Year Annual Year Annual Year Annual 

average average average 
191] 5.6 1917 4.0 1923 12.5 
1912 5.4 1918 4.6 1924 10.1 
1913 4.4 1919 5.5 1925 11.0 
1914 7.3 1920 5.4 1926 12.2 
1915 7.2 1921 26.6 1927 12.0 
1016 4.0 1922 22.9 1928 10.6 


1929 10.2 


From the point of view of the economic cycle, the years 
October 1912 to September 1913, October 1919 to September 
1920, and October 1928 to September 1929 can be regarded as 
comparable. Comparison of the unemployment percentages for 
these three years—4.6, 4.4, and 10.4 respectively—shows the rise 
in the general level of unemployment more clearly. 

There are, however, certain reasons to believe that these 
figures suffer from errors which tend to exaggerate the differ- 
ence. The Committee’s examination of the material results in 
the conclusion that the pre-war figure is rather too low, the post- 
war rather too high. This is largely connected with the growth 
of the trade union movement. The unions now comprise a much 
larger proportion of the total number of workers than before the 
war, including several categories of workers for whom the risk 
of unemployment is greater. For the same reason control has 
become more difficult. But these and other sources of error are 
hardly so important as seriously to affect the correctness of the 
comparison. Even allowing for the defects of the material, it 
may be considered certain that the general level of unemploy- 
ment during the period 1920-1929 was at least twice as high as 
before the war. 


After the autumn of 1920, when the depression that followed 
the war set in, the unemployment curve rose steeply and by the 
beginning of 1922 reached its maximum, the figure for January 
1922 being 34.4. The subsequent revival was fairly rapid, and 
the annual average for 1923 was less than half the average 
for 1921. The fall continued at a somewhat slower pace until 
the autumn of 1924, when a new rise began that continued until 
the spring of 1927. From that date unemployment again began 
to sink, and by 1929 it had reached approximately the level 
of 1924. The changes since 1923 were relatively small, but a 
shallow wave in the curve can still be observed between the two 
great post-war crises: after the depression following the war 
had been overcome, the curve, in spite of considerable industrial 
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expansion, showed a definite tendency to rise, which was not 
changed into a fall until the revival during the period of 
prosperity from 1927 to 1929. It may be added that the recent 
depression struck Sweden at a late stage, so that the aggrava- 
tion of unemployment due to it did not take place until last 
year. 

It is proposed here to consider mainly the question referred 
to in the first paragraph of the article, namely, the change in 
the general level of unemployment, in what is often called 
“ permanent ” unemployment, leaving out of account the waves 
of unemployment that are clearly connected with the general 
economic depression in 1921-1922 and 1929. This does not 
mean, of course, that unemployment due to the depression and 
“ permanent ” unemployment are regarded as different in nature 
or attributable to different “causes”. Taking as a formal 
starting point the supply of and demand for labour on the 
labour market at a particular wage, unemployment can always 
be regarded as a divergence between supply and demand, which 
is the result of the complex interplay of many different factors, 
such as changes in population, wage fluctuations, the accumula- 
tion of capital, the nature of demand, changes in prices, in the 
volume of credit, etc. The relative intensity and rate of change 
of these factors may vary widely from time to time, so that in 
different sections of the market process now one factor may be 
said to dominate and now another. In spite of the strictly 
logical character of the usual method of regarding economic 
changes as the resultant of secular variations (trend) and cyclical 
variations, these presupposing mutually independent groups of 
factors whose effects are purely secular or purely cyclical as the 
case may be’, it is evident that the relations between the various 
factors affecting unemployment were so different during the two 
great economic collapses since the war on the one hand, and the 
interval of expansion between them on the other, that for 
practical reasons the rise in the general level of unemployment 
during this interval, as compared with otherwise comparable 
periods before the war, should and must be treated as a separate 
problem, distinct from that of unemployment in periods when 
economic development is wholly dominated by the factors making 
for general depression. 





1 Cf. O. ANDERSON: Zur Problematik der empirisch-statistischen Konjunktur- 
forschung, p. 33. Bonn, 1929. 
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An explanation of the origin and persistence of unemploy- 
ment that is not purely formal and is not a mere restatement of 
the conditions for static equilibrium calls for a study of the 
movements and mutual relations of all the factors determining 
supply and demand on the labour market. It is clear that the 
possibilities of statistical measurement have different limits for 
different factors, and therefore also that the possibilities of 
determining empirically the economic relations giving rise to 
unemployment cannot be sufficient for complete knowledge. As 
regards labour supply, for instance, purely demographic changes 
easily lend themselves to observation, while for changes in such 
factors as industrial efficiency it is often difficult to judge even 
in individual cases, and it is especially difficult to generalise. 
But the only possibility of achieving some degree of objectivity in 
the discussion of unemployment is empirical study, however 
defective the results may be. In fact, in any analysis of concrete 
economic relations it is possible to apply Marschak’s statement 
concerning the German discussion on the effects of high wages, 
“ that the measure and limits of the positive and negative effects 
of high wages can be determined, not abstractly and theoretically 
for all times and situations, but by specialised empirical enquiry 
from case to case, though at the same time the programme of 
such empirical enquiries must be shaped by theoretical examina- 
tion of what connections are possible. ” * 


It is proposed here to give only some of the more important 
data from Swedish economic development during the period 
1920-1930, as a background for the unemployment situation 
during that decade. 


THE SupPpLy oF LABOUR ON THE MARKET 


The supply of labour is determined by the size of the popula- 
tion, its division into wage earners and non-wage earners (and 
here the age distribution is particularly important), and by the 
output per worker, which in turn depends on hours of work and 
efficiency. 

The increase in the total population from 1890 to 1925, 
reckoned in five-year periods, was practically constant, being 
about 200,000 in each period. In the period 1925-1930 the 





1 J. Marscnak: Die Lohndiskussion, p. 6. Tiibingen, 1930. 
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increase was only about half as great. The relative increase 
in population has thus steadily fallen, with a rapid drop after 
1925. This is due to the fact that the fall in the natural increase, 
which was already considerable from 1910 onwards, was largely 
compensated by the decrease in emigration during and after the 
war up to 1925, after which the natural increase continued to 
fall rapidly, while the small volume of emigration remained more 
or less constant. 

From the point of view of unemployment the decrease in 
emigration must naturally be considered very important. The 
difference between the actual emigration during the period 1915- 
1925 and the “ normal” emigration for a ten-year period before 
the war is of about the same dimensions as the unemployment 
round about 1925. This does not of course mean that unemploy- 
ment would not have existed if emigration had continued on the 
same scale as before, with a corresponding reduction in the 
supply of labour. The static assumption of “ other things being 
equal” is no closer to reality here than in other cases. The 
primary importance for the unemployment question of the partial 
failure of emigration seems to be as follows. Before the war 
emigration acted as a relatively quick-acting regulator of the 
labour market. Divergences between supply and demand could 
as a rule be evened out more easily and rapidly by emigration 
than by adjustments on the home market. As a matter of fact, 
the efficacy and speed of reaction of these adjustments were 
scarcely tested as long as emigration could continue unhampered, 
since “ permanent” unemployment on a large scale could hardly 
subsist for any length of time under such conditions. It follows 
that the difference in fact between the nature of unemployment 
before and after the war can certainly not be ascribed exclusively 
to changes in the reaction of factors on the home market to such 
circumstances as a reduced elasticity of wages due to the wage 
policy of the trade unions or the official unemployment policy. 
On the other hand, the fall in emigration is, of course, no proof 
that such circumstances have had no influence. 

The fall in emigration has also affected the age distribution 
of the population, which in the last few decades has undergone 
marked changes. From the point of view of the labour market 
these are of the greatest importance. The effect of the lower 
birth rate has been only very slightly felt in the age groups whose 
size is of importance for the supply of labour, that is to say, the 
productive ages, which are taken to include persons from 15 to 
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65 years. The relative importance of this age group rose sharply 
during the decade after 1920. The proportion it formed of the 
whole population was 59.9 per cent. in 1910, 62.3 per cent. in 
1920, and not less than 66.0 per cent. in 19380. This means that 
in spite of the much slower growth of the total population, 
especially after 1925, the absolute increase in the productive age 
groups was greater in this last decade than in any pre-war 
decade, as a result of the large number of births before 1910 and 
the small volume of emigration. The relative increase in the 
age group 15-65 years during 1920-1930 was practically the same 
as during 1911-1920, a period which, owing to the war, was also 
characterised by low emigration, and it was much greater than 
in the immediately preceding decades. 

These changes in age distribution are of special interest as a 
background to the problem of juvenile unemployment. The five- 
year period 1906-1910 shows the highest absolute number of 
births ever registered in Sweden. The large number of children 
born in these years reached working age in the decade 1920- 
1930 and added recruits to the younger sections of the population 
in search of employment. Among these, however, the effects of 
the falling birth rate are now beginning to be more evident. 
While the age group 20-25 years continued to increase rapidly 
during the whole of the decade 1920-1930, the age group 15-20 
years reached its maximum by 1925, since when there has been 
a definite fall in absolute figures—a presage of the slow and 
successive demographic changes, favourable from the standpoint 
of unemployment, that will take place in the future as a con- 
sequence of earlier changes in the birth rate. Of course, no 
conclusions can be drawn from this as to the future movements 
of unemployment, which are affected by many other factors than 
those considered here. But the inflow of new labour to the 
market will gradually diminish, while at the same time the 
outflow in the higher ages will increase. The pressure on open- 
ings for employment due to the growth of the population will 
gradually lessen, while at the same time the question of providing 
for the increasing number of elderly persons who are no longer 
capable of work will become an ever more burning social problem. 

To sum up, the changes in population during the decade 
1920-1930 have meant a larger increase in the number of persons 
in the productive age groups, and thus a more rapid growth of 
this element of the labour supply than during the decades before 
the war. The chief reason for this is that the fall in the birth 
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rate in Sweden did not become more rapid until after 1910. and 
that emigration fell steeply during and after the war. The 
increase in the productive age groups has been felt primarily as 
an addition to the younger sections of the population in search 
of employment, though this is already beginning to be counter- 
balanced by the fall in the birth rate since 1910. 


The quantity of labour on the market is determined not only 
by the number of workers, but also by hours of work and 
efficiency. 

It has been calculated that by the Eight-Hour Day Act, which 
came into force in Sweden in 1920, average hours were reduced 
by about 15 per cent. But the effects of the decrease in the 
number of units of work offered on the market cannot be 
compared with the effects of a decrease in the supply of units 
of work caused by a decrease in the number of workers on. the 
market, since the relative scarcity of labour is affected in 
different ways. If, when hours are reduced, the degree to which 
the existing resources of fixed capital are utilised is reduced 
proportionately, the fall in the supply of labour is compensated 
by an equai fall in the demand for labour emanating from the 
fixed capital. If, on the contrary, as a result of the shortening 
of hours, industrial organisation is so adapted that there is no 
decrease in the degree to which the existing resources of fixed 
capital are utilised, but possibly even an increase by the adoption 
of a system of shifts, etc., the fall in the supply of labour may 
be accompanied by an unchanged, or in certain cases an 
increased, demand for labour. What has in fact happened 
cannot be exactly determined, so that the effect of the reduction 
of hours on the relative scarcity of labour is still an open question. 

Changes in efficiency are difficult to estimate and the 
Swedish Unemployment Committee has made no attempt to do so, 
It seems not unreasonable to assume that during the last decade 
efficiency has increased substantially in many fields. The rise 
in the standard of living since the war is here probably of less 
importance than the reduction in hours combined with the rise 
in that standard in earlier periods. As a rule higher real wages. 
only slowly affect efficiency, through better conditions during 
the years of growth, better education, better housing, and 
similar circumstances which change comparatively slowly... The 
general social standard in Sweden was rising rapidly during the 
decades before the war, and it is reasonable to assume that this 
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has later on had effects on labour efficiency, even though they 
cannot be measured. In fact, as the technical conditions of the 
work and the different degree of co-operation between labour 
and the other factors of production vary at different periods, it 
is impossible to decide how much of a given increase in produc- 
tivity per worker is to be ascribed to such a cause as an increase 
in capital equipment per worker, and how much to an increase 
in efficiency. 


THE MovEMENT OF WAGES 


One of the most striking and significant features of the 
movement of wages in Sweden during the period 1920-1930 is 
the difference in the movement according as wages are regarded 
from the point of view of earnings for the workers or of costs 
for the employer. For industrial workers’ wages this difference 
depends partly on the shortening of hours, partly on changes in 
the price system, the prices for the necessities included in the 
worker’s budget following a different course from those for 
industrial products. Unfortunately, there is no possibility of 
measuring the changes in labour costs due to changes in 
efficiency. If labour costs are represented by wages paid per 
hour, the relation between earnings, real wages, and labour costs 
for male workers in industry proper is shown by the following 
table : 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EARNINGS, REAL WAGES, AND LABOUR COSTS IN 
SWEDEN, 1913 AND 1920-1929 


(Base: 1913 = 100) 





Earnings 
Real wages Labour costs 
per year’ per hour * 





Per hour 





100 
362 
347 
247 
236 
240 
247 
251 
253 
256 
262 























? Ratio of earnings per year to cost-of-living index number. 
* Ratio of earnings per hour to index number of prices of industrial products, 
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While the purchasing power of industrial workers thus rose 
during the period in question by 28 per cent., the rise in the 
employers’ labour costs was 71 per cent. If workers in building, 
commerce, and transport are included, the rise in real annual 
wages is 37 per cent. The divergence between annual wages and 
labour costs began after 1920 and is clearly to be ascribed in 
the first place to the shortening of hours of work in that year. 
It has since been increased, however, by the fact that the prices 
of consumption goods have fallen more slowly than those of 
industrial products. 

The rise in wages is most mar*ed in municipal works, build- 
ing, commerce, transport, and the .ood industry, all of which are 
typical instances of industries sheltered against foreign com- 
petition. On the whole, however, the differences between indus- 
tries working for the home market and those competing with 
foreign industries, which have been so much stressed in discus- 
sions on wage questions, do not, in fact, appear to have so much 
importance. It is true that nominal wage rates are On an 
average higher in the former than in the latter industries, but 
this is explained, at least in part, by the fact that the home- 
market industries are more localised in districts with a higher 
cost of living. In the course of the decade 1920-1930 there was 
a marked difference between the wage indexes for the two sets 
of industries during the deflation crisis of 1921-1922, but this 
is connected with the fact that the competing industries include 
to a higher degree the industries manufacturing production 
goods, which are more sensitive to economic fluctuations, and 
the home-market industries to a higher degree the industries 
producing consumption goods, which are less sensitive to such 
fluctuations. Subsequently the difference was gradually lessened 
and was almost negligible by 1929. 

Of more importance are the differences in the movement ‘of 
wages in industry on the one hand and agriculture and forestry 
on the other. In the latter the change in real wages as compared 
with the pre-war level is insignificant. In Sweden, as in most 
other countries, the improved standard of living of industrial 
workers since the war has thus not reached agricultural and 
forestry workers. 
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CHANGES IN NATIONAL INCOME AND THE ACCUMULATION 
OF CAPITAL 


Production in Sweden, as stated above, and especially manu- 
facturing production, was considerably expanded during the 
decade 1920-1930. 

If the national income in 1913 is taken as 100, the income 
‘in 1927 (the last year for which the Committee gives figures), 
in terms of 1913 purchasing power, may be estimated at 129. 
The next two or three years, for which no figures are available, 
undoubtedly showed a further substantial rise. To calculate the 
annual fluctuations in the national income is difficult, especially 
in view of the great variations in the value of money and the 
structural alterations in production that took place during and 
just after the war. The calculations made show a rise up to 
1920, the figure for which is 20 per cent. above that for 1913. 
The deflation crisis of 1921-1922 brought the national income 
down below the level of 1913, after which a steady rise began, 
and continued throughout the decade. Round about 1925-1926 
the 1920 level was again reached. The national income of 1927 
was about 8 per cent. above that of 1920, and, as stated, nearly 
30 per cent. above that of 1913, in terms of 1913 purchasing 
power. 

To judge these figures rightly, however, account must be 
taken of the fact that the population has increased and at the 
same time that the productive section of the population has 
increased more rapidly than the total. From 1913 to 1927 the 
national income rose by 19 per cent. in relation to the total 
population, and by 11 per cent. in relation to the population in 
the age groups 15-65 years ; this shows that part of the absolute 
rise in the national income was due to the increase in the 
proportion of the population in the productive age groups. 
In these calculations, however, no account has been taken of the 
increase in unemployment. 

The fears often expressed that a rise in the level of wages 
may jeopardise savings and the accumulation of capital have 
had no real grounds in Sweden since the war. On the contrary, 
everything seems to suggest that the accumulation of capital has 
risen not only at the same rate as but even faster than the 
national income. The production of capital goods for production 
constituted 6.0 per cent. of the national income in 1913 ; in 1927 
the figure was 7.8 per cent. The corresponding figures for 
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capital goods for consumption were 4.3 and 5.7 per cent. 
respectively. The two years taken for comparison are ap- 
proximately in the same position as regards the economic cycle, 
and the figures may therefore—especially in view of the rise in 
the national income over this period—be considered as evidence 
of a substantial increase in the accumulation of capital. The 
data concerning the volume of saving, though inadequate, point 
in the same direction. Furthermore, it should be observed that 
the arithmetical expression of the volume of saving under- 
estimates the magnitude of the increase. Since the war, in fact, 
saving in undertakings has increasingly taken the form of the 
reinvestment of profits in the business : measures of rationalisa- 
tion have undoubtedly been very largely financed in this way. 
A sign of the growth of saving is that during the period. 1920- 
1930 Sweden changed from a capital-importing to a capital- 
exporting country. 


THE NATURE OF PRODUCTION AND THE DEMAND FOR LABOUR 


Changes in the nature of production in a country may 
increase the demand for labour if the transition is from a branch 
of industry demanding relatively little labour to one demanding 
relatively much, or decrease it in the converse case. The decisive 
factors determining the nature of production are home consump- 
tion and the development of foreign trade. The latter has been 
of special importance in Sweden since the war. 

In discussions on the effects of a rise in wages it is often 
urged that an increase in the income of persons with smaller 
earnings at the cost of those with greater earnings will tend to 
reduce the relative demand for labour, since the demand of the 
former group is to a greater extent a demand for standardised 
mass commodities, whose production as a rule demands a 
relatively high proportion of capital and less labour, For the 
same reason an increase in total income will not mean a 
proportionate increase in the demand for labour if the lower 
incomes rise more rapidly than the higher. This is, no doubt, 
often the case when the increased earnings are used for purchas- 
ing industrially produced consumption goods.* The results of 








+ Account must, however, also be taken of the possibility on which the “ struc- 
tural purchasing power argument ”’ rests, namely, that mass demand can mean 
more effective utilisation of large permanent equipment. Cf. L. HeypE: Die 
Lohnfrage (Jena, 1932), pp. 40 et seq. 
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changes of income naturally depend first of all on the starting 
point of the change. 

The actual changes in consumption, and therefore in produc- 
tion, in Sweden since the war suggest, however, that an effect 
of the kind considered here can hardly have been of great 
importance. The higher standard of income appears, on the 
contrary, to have promoted and developed certain branches of 
activity outside industry proper which in most cases demand a 
high proportion of labour. The most significant examples are dis- 
tributive activities, in particular retail trade; means of com- 
munication, in which motor transport especially has shown an 
amazing rate of growth, demanding much labour ; building, in 
which great expansion has been called for, partly by the increase 
of the urban population and partly by the rise in the standard 
of housing resulting from the increase in incomes; and the 
so-called amusement industries, whose growth also naturally 
depends on the rise in the standard of income. In connection 
with motor transport reference should also be made to the 
importance of road construction and the development of the 
work of garages and motor stations since the war. On the whole, 
therefore, the changes in the nature of the national consumption 
produced by changes in the level and distribution of income 
appear primarily to have tended to raise the relative demand for 
labour. From the material available, however, it is not possible 
to draw definite conclusions on the subject. 

The importance of foreign trade for the Swedish labour 
market has increased very much since the war. The total value 
of imports and exports more than doubled between 1913 and 
1929, which is a much greater rise than that shown by the more 
important European industrial States. At the same time, the 
relation between the prices of export and import goods moved 
in a direction favourable to the country. If 1913 prices are taken 
as 100, the price index for export goods in 1929 was 144, and 
that for import goods only 126. In other words, since the war 
Sweden has received comparatively more imports in exchange 
for exports, which has obviously helped to raise the national 
income and real wages. The more direct significance of foreign 
trade for the labour market is shown by the fact that not less 
than about 45 per cent. of the total number of workers recorded 
in industrial statistics are employed in industries where exports 
have increased more rapidly than production, and whose growth, 
therefore, depends on increased sales on foreign markets. The 
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export industries that have expanded most are as a rule also 
those that have been most rationalised. The increase in the 
demand for labour in these industries has therefore been so far 
neutralised by the reduction in the demand for labour per unit 
of production that the number of workers employed has risen 
at about the same rate as in industry as a whole. Engineering 
can be taken as an example. The value of exports rose from 
1913 to 1928 by 320 per cent. If the 1915 figure is taken as 100 
in each case, the volume of production in 1928 was 178, the 
output per man-hour was 170, and the number of workers 
employed 122. During the same period the volume of production 
for all industry rose to 130, the output per man-hour to 136, 
and the number of workers to 117. The expansion of production 
in engineering, which was made possible mainly by the increase 
in exports, thus fully offset the substantial relative fall in the 
demand for labour, and similar conditions prevailed in several 
others of the more important export industries. What effect the 
development of foreign trade as a whole has had on the relative 
demand for labour cannot, however, be judged from the figures 
for a group of export industries alone. It is possible that the 
net result for industry as a whole has been a relative reduction 
in the demand for labour. Wages in Sweden have in fact risen 
more than in most other countries since the war ; this in itself 
tends to promote the importation and reduce the exportation of 
goods demanding a relatively high proportion of labour, and 
conversely for goods demanding a relatively low proportion of 
labour, and thus to turn production into channels where the 
demand for labour is comparatively low. Even if this is so, 
however, it should be remembered on the other side that the 
growth of foreign trade has various indirect effects in the 
opposile direction on real wages and the demand for labour. 


CHANGES IN THE METHODS OF PRODUCTION 


Among the factors that affect the relative demand for labour, 
rationalisation has rightly attracted most attention. The strength 
of the rationalisation movement in Swedish industry since the 
war may be compared with that of the American and German 
movements. It cannot be denied that to a substantial, not to say 
predominant, extent, rationalisation has taken the form of 
mechanisation and the adoption of labour-saving methods of 
production. 
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It is impossible to obtain any uniform measure of technical 
changes that will be valid for the whole of industry. Even for 
individual branches the effect of rationalisation can seldom be 
isolated from other simultaneous changes. The relation between 
the quantity or value of production and the number of workers 
or man-hours worked is influenced by price changes, changes in 
efficiency, etc. Yet this relation is the most accessible criterion 
of the strength of the process of mechanisation. 

It is estimated that from 1920 to 1929 the actual volume of 
production of Swedish industry rose by about 50 per cent. If the 
figure for 1915 is taken as 100, that for 1920 was 93 and for 1929 
147. The sharpest rise was in the paper industry and the 
engineering industry, where the indexes were 203 and 183 
respectively. During the same period the index of the number 
of workers employed in industry was as follows : 


Year Workers Year Workers Year Workers 


1915 100 1923 96 1927 110 
1920 112 1924 101 1928 117 
1921 88 1925 105 1929 121 
1922 87 1926 109 


The number of workers per unit of production, taking 
1915 == 100, was 119 in 1920 and 82 in 1929. That the difference 
between the 1915 and 1920 figures is due primarily to the 
reduction in hours of work is shown by the index of the volume 
of production per man-hour worked : 


Year Production Year Production Year Production 
per man-hour per man-hour per man-hour 


1915 100 1923 123 1927 133 
1920 102 1924 125 1928 136 
1921 114 1925 126 1929 143 
1922 124 1926 132 


The sharp drop in the number of workers due to the 
deflation crisis of 1921-1922 was arrested in 1923, after which 
the figure steadily rose. The 1920 figure was not reached again 
until 1928, however, whereas the volume of production had 
already reached the 1920 level by 1923. When owing to 
continued industrial expansion the number of workers again 
approached the 1920 figure, the volume of production had risen 
by more than 30 per cent. In the prosperous year 1929, as 
compared with 1920, the output per man-hour was about 40 per 
cent. higher, and although the volume of industrial production 
was 1% times as great, the number of workers was less than 
10 per cent. higher. 
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If the changes in productivity are considered in particular 
branches of industry, the first point to attract attention is the 
fact, already discussed in connection with foreign trade, that the 
increase in the number of workers—except in mining—is greatest 
in certain export industries, in particular the engineering and 
paper industries, and it is these industries that at the same time 
show the largest increase in output per man-hour, so that in 
them the relative demand for labour fell most. In these cases 
the fall in costs of production due to rationalisation has made 
possible an expansion on foreign markets that has more than 
compensated for the saving in labour due to technical changes. 
A similar, though less marked, condition is shown by a com- 
parison between unsheltered industries, comprising not only 
export industries but in general all that have to meet foreign 
competition, and sheltered home-market industries during the 
period 1925-1929, when rationalisation was in full swing and, in 
contrast to the early years of the same decade, was unaffected 
by changes in hours of work. It should be observed that during 
these years wages rose most in the unsheltered industries, as is 
shown by the steady elimination of the difference that arose 
during the depression of 1921-1922. In the home-market indus- 
tries the volume of production increased by 23 per cent., the 
output per man-hour by 5 per cent., and the number of workers 
employed by 16 per cent. In the unsheltered industries the 
volume of production increased by 38 per cent., the output per 
man-hour by 16 per cent., and the number of workers by 16 per 
cent. In both groups, therefore, there was a substantial increase 
in production, thanks to the growth in national purchasing 
power, and in the case of the unsheltered industries to an 
expansion of exports. Both the increase in production and the 
degree of rationalisation were greater in the unsheltered indus- 
tries than in the sheltered home-market industries and the result 
as regards the number of workers employed was an increase of 
exactly the same amount for both groups. * 

The general course of the essential factors affecting the 
labour market since the war may be summed up as follows. 
The increase in the number of persons in search of employment 
has, on the whole, been greater than during the decades before 
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1 As compared with 1915 the number of workers rose more in the home-market 
industries than in the unsheltered industries. This is due to the shifting between 
the groups that occurred during the war and cannot be connected with changes 
in wages and technical changes after 1920. 
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the war, despite the slower rate of growth of the population. 
At the same time, the level of wages, apart from a temporary 
setback during the deflation crisis of 1922, has risen steadily. 
This rise is especially evident when wages are regarded from the 
point of view of costs to the employer, owing to the reduction 
of hours of work. On the other hand, there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the total national income, and the accumula- 
tion of capital has grown not only absolutely but also in propor- 
tion to the national income. The consequent increase in the 
demand for labour has been counteracted in particular by the 
mechanisation of industrial production. The effect of the 
changes in various factors determining demand has been a 
growth of demand which, in conjunction with the simultaneous 
growth of supply, has resulted, since the end of the deflation 
crisis and down to 1930, in an approximately constant volume 
of unemployment at a level at least twice as high as the level 
before the war. 

In all this, however, the causal connections that may have 
affected the movement of unemployment during the period in 
question are strictly ignored. 








THE “ CAUSES”? OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Very often the attitude towards the objective question of the 
connection of unemployment with other social phenomena is 
influenced by political values and social ideals. As these are 
necessarily subjective in the last resort, they do not belong to 
an analysis of causal connections. They have their necessary 
and self-evident place as premises in evaluating the practical 
unemployment problem, that is, unemployment as the subject of 
practical policy. In the theoretical discussion of causes their 
introduction is likely to create confusion. There is no doubt that 
in many cases the tendency—usual especially in popular debates 
—to put forward one definite “ cause” of unemployment rests 
on such a confusion between the theoretical question of actual 
causal connections and the social aspects of the problem. 
Unemployment as a phenomenon of the market, as a 
divergence between supply and demand on the labour market in 
given circumstances, can, of course, in a certain sense be said 
to have as many causes as there are relevant factors of the 
circumstances. To seize on one factor out of the mutual rela- 
tions of the market process and put it forward as a special 
2 
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cause is, strictly speaking, meaningless. It is therefore also 
meaningless to distinguish between different kinds of unemploy- 
ment according to their cause, such as unemployment due to 
high wages, to rationalisation, etc. 


It may be mentioned here in passing—while discussing the 
impossibility of ascribing unemployment to any one particular 
cause—that a comparison, based on Swedish data, of the 
unemployment series on the one hand and of real wages and 
real labour costs on the other gives no kind of support to the 
theory launched by Mr. Rueff with special reference to Great 
Britain’, that unemployment insurance, by keeping wages 
stationary, is a direct cause of permanent unemployment. It is 
true that Sweden has no unemployment insurance, but so far as 
the economic connection between wages and unemployment is 
concerned it can make no difference whether the level of wages 
is maintained by insurance, by relief in some other form, by the 
trade unions, or whatever it may be. In actual fact wages have 
risen more in Sweden than in Great Britain, and the “permanent” 
unemployment has been of about the same relative magnitude 
in both, After the deflation crisis of 1921-1922 there is no 
resemblance whatever between the curves showing the move- 
ment of wages and the extent of unemployment in Sweden. Real 
labour costs have risen steadily since 1922, whereas, as described 
above, unemployment fell steeply from 1922 to 1924, and since 
then has remained practically constant during the rest of the 
decade. 

If it is at all possible to say that unemployment is caused by 
too high wages, all unemployment must clearly be ascribed to 
this cause. “Too high” wages must mean wages higher than 
the “ equilibrium wage”. But as the equilibrium wage is defined 
as the wage at which supply and demand balance, any actual 
divergence between supply and demand must mean, according 
to the definition, that the wages in the given circumstances 
deviate from the equilibrium wage. And this must apply not 
only in cases of so-called permanent unemployment, but in all 
cases, whatever the unemployment situation and whatever the 
period considered. To speak of the level of wages as the cause 
of unemployment is no explanation of how a particular situation 





1 Cf. F. MauretTre: “Is Unemployment Insurance a Cause of Permanent 
Unemployment ? ’’ in International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1931, 
pp. 663-684. 
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arose on the labour market, but is only another way of stating 
that unemployment exists. 


What is meant by speaking of some particular cause of 
unemployment is presumably either that unemployment would 
not have arisen if a particular change in some factor, e.g. the 
level of wages, had not occurred, or else that it ought to have 
been possible to remedy unemployment by influencing some 
factor in a given direction. The first remark that this calls for 
is that the two alternatives need by no means involve the same 
thing. Even if it were proved, so far as such a matter can be 
proved, that unemployment would not have existed or would 
have been substantially less if, for instance, real wages had not 
risen after the war or had risen by some smaller amount’, this 
could not lead to a direct conclusion that a lowering of the level 
of wages would abolish unemployment. If a certain level of 
wages is in fact maintained during a shorter or longer period, 
this may produce changes in the whole structure of the national 
economy that are not certainly reversible. The lowering of 
wages can in certain circumstances produce monetary complica- 
tions that may affect the economic situation unfavourably, and 
so on. To this should be added that—apart from the behaviour 
of the different factors making for unemployment in the series 
of events leading up to a particular unemployment situation— 
the situation may quite possibly be relieved by (sufficiently 
marked) changes in any of the factors, whether these changes 
are the result of political intervention or not. The reasoning 
applied here to the level of wages may also, mutatis mutandis, 
be applied to, for instance, rationalisation as a factor tending 
to produce unemployment. 

The possibility of putting forward a change in a particular 
factor as a cause of unemployment is hampered by the 
complexity of the relations involved. The effect of such a 
change must depend on how all the other factors affecting the 
situation on the labour market behave at the same time. Even 
if the others remain wholly unchanged (corresponding to the 
“other things being equal” condition of the static equilibrium 
line of reasoning), the term “cause” is of entirely relative 
importance as a description of the change in the first factor. 





1 Whether such a sequence of events would have been more or less desirable 
from some social standpoint than what actually happened is not in any way 
considered here. 
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If the other factors undergo independent changes, the description 
becomes even more arbitrary. It is true that theoretically, and 
in more favourable cases also to some extent empirically, the 
relative importance of the different factors can be estimated in 
respect of an increase or decrease in unemployment resulting 
from changes in all of them, though it must be remembered that 
the effect of each factor must always be indicated on the 
hypothesis that all the others behave in a specified way. But if, 
finally, the changes in the other factors are in some way or other 
dependent on the changes in the first, the description “ cause ” 
may become directly misleading for a proper comprehension of 
the relations involved in the market process. Take as an 
example the rise in the general level of wages, which in Sweden, 
at least, has played a predominant part in discussions on 
unemployment. It may very well be imagined that such a rise 
can produce dynamic changes in different directions in the 
economic system. ‘There may be changes in efficiency, which— 
apart from further changes—may more or less counterbalance 
the increase in labour cost per unit of production for the 
employer. There are changes in the workers’ standards, which 
may mean changes in customs affecting the supply of labour, in 
such directions as the employment of women outside the home, 
the age at which children enter paid employment, or the age at 
which employment normally ceases (not to speak of the long-run 
changes resulting from the effects on the movement of the 
population). An instance of such a change in customs due to the 
rise in the standard of living is the substantial increase since the 
war in the number of pupils at certain educational establish- 
ments in Sweden. Many of these possible dynamic changes, 
however, which shift the labour supply curve, are relatively 
slow in appearing, and this must of course be taken into account. 
More importance should perhaps be attached to the influences 
on the demand side of the market that may be the result of a 
change in the level of wages: in the short run, by way of 
changes in the distribution of the income of the community and 
in the way it is spent ; in the long run, especially by the possible 
stimulation of technical development (a matter to be discussed 
later). The impulse given by an initial change in wages awakens a 
complicated series of dynamic effects in different directions, effects 
that may neutralise or reinforce each other. Even the frame- 
work within which the processes of adjustment on the market 
take place may change. The different effects show different 
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speeds of reaction and theoretically the resultant equilibrium 
position of wages at specified later dates is quite indeterminate. 
Even the possibilities of empirical determination seem in general 
small, at least with the resources for research now available. 
If—to continue the example of a rise in wages—it could be 
ascertained that on the one hand the effect of a rise in wages 
was a certain fall (within a given time) in the relative demand 
for labour, the technical optima for the undertaking having 
changed and the shifting in the relative prices of goods having 
led to changes in the composition of home demand and foreign 
trade, to the detriment of goods requiring a greater proportion 
of labour for their production, while on the other hand the rise 
in wages had at the same time proved an incentive to dynamic 
changes, partly in the supply of labour, partly in the total 
demand for factors of production, of such intensity that the 
absolute equilibrium level of wages had risen as much as, or 
possibly even more than, actual wages, then any statement that 
the rise in wages was a cause of unemployment would be 
completely meaningless. Unemployment in such a case would 
have been as great or greater if the rise in wages had not taken 
place. Such a sequence of events—of course, within certain 
limits—is not impossible, provided the sociological conditions are 
favourable. * 

It follows from these considerations that the theoretical results 
obtainable from static premises have a very limited value and 
must be applied with the greatest caution when it is a question 
of judging relations in concrete series of events. Any attempt 
io “ explain” unemployment, based on a few simple observations 
as to equilibrium and starting from premises fixed completely 
arbitrarily from the realist standpoint, must a priori be regarded 
with suspicion. 


WAGES AND RATIONALISATION IN RELATION TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


In an attempt to estimate—with due allowance for the com- 
plexity of the relations involved—what significance the various 
factors determining the situation on the labour market have had 
with regard to a particular unemployment situation, and what 





1 The opposite possibility, that the equilibrium level of wages might be lowered 
by the dynamic effects of the rise (especially its effects on the accumulation of capi- 
tal), need not be considered here, as the supply of capital in Sweden since the war 
has been excessive rather than otherwise. 
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possibilities there are of relieving it, the chief point of interest 
is the relation between changes in wages and rationalisation. 

The method of regarding wages as an equilibrium price—a 
method necessary for theoretical analysis—itself often seems to 
lead to the idea that a change in wages is the natural and effec- 
tive means of removing differences between supply and demand 
on the labour market.* Now what is “ natural” is a question of 
policy which cannot be decided solely on theoretical considera- 
tions. Here, however, no account is taken of the social aspects 
of the question, the practical unreasonableness of the demand 
that the whole standard of living should fluctuate freely so as in 
all circumstances to correspond to the “ demands of the market ” 
concerning the wage level. As regards the effectiveness of wage 
changes, it is quite evident that the idea that wages can in all 
circumstances act as an effective regulator is very far from the 
reality. Take only the example of an industry producing capital 
goods which suffers a heavy drop in sales because the consump- 
tion goods industries, which demand capital goods for investment, 
have extended their fixed equipment, up to or beyond the extreme 
point at which further investment of this kind is justified by the 
actual or anticipated current demand for consumption goods. 
Every economic cycle offers examples of such fluctuations in 
demand, which have no direct connection with changes in wages, 
and are of such intensity that not even a reduction of wages to 
zero in the capital goods industries could produce effects to 
counterbalance the reduction in employment. In general, it 
seems that, at least at certain stages of a depression, reductions 
in wages within practicable limits are not only relatively of no 
effect as compared with the changes in the factors dominating 
the situation, but even help to aggravate the deflation in process 
and so reduce the openings for employment instead of increasing 
them. 

The importance of wages as a regulator must lie in their 
long-run effects, and especially in their influence on the technical 
structure of undertakings. In the short run the cyclical condi- 
tions just mentioned have to be reckoned with, and also the fact 
that the demand for labour corresponding to a given demand for 
products is technically determined mainly by the nature of 
existing fixed capital, and only changes slowly with the gradual 





? For a typical expression of such a view see, e.g., Harm: “Zur Problem der 
Lohnsenkung ”’, in Schmollers Jahrbuch, Vol. 55, No. 4, 1931. 
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wearing out and renewal of fixed capital. Further, if wage 
changes are shifted on to the prices of products by means of a 
change in the relative prices of goods which affects the ten- 
dencies of consumption and the composition of foreign trade, 
the changes in the nature of production that may ultimately 
result from this process are likely to come about only after the 
lapse of some considerable time. Much the same may be said 
of the effects of wage changes on the demand for labour due to 
the closing down of marginal undertakings that have ceased to 
be profitable. * 

It is self-evident that a rise in wages, when other conditions 
remain unchanged, produces a tendency to modify that relation 
between the factors of production which is most profitable to the 
undertakings. Employers will try to adapt themselves to the 
shift in the optimum conditions of working; they will try to 
replace the factor of production that has become more expensive 
by others that have become relatively cheaper, and in the first 
place to replace labour by labour-saving machinery. Within the 
limits of a given state of technical knowledge there are always— 
to different degrees in different cases—technical possibilities of 
such mechanisation for purposes of adjustment, which did not 
formerly offer any economic advantage, but do so when the 
relations between the prices of the factors of production change. 
It is to be noted here that if there is a uniform and general rise 
in wages, the prices of machinery too may be affected ; the result 
will be a smaller change in the optimum degree of mechanisation 
than if, for instance, machinery were imported into the country 
where wages have risen without a corresponding rise in wages 
in the exporting country, or if the rise in wages in the country 
in question had not applied to the industry manufacturing the 
machinery. It is also clear that adaptation to a change in the 
optimum degree of mechanisation is a process demanding time, 
which will be gradually effected as the old fixed capital wears 
out. 

Provided that the given technical possibilities have been 
exploited quite rationally from the economic standpoint of the 





1 Space does not allow of a detailed discussion of these last conditions. As 
regards the closing down of marginal undertakings, it should be observed, on the 
one hand, that the wage policy in fact followed has entailed a considerable differen- 
tiation of wage rates according to the capacity of undertakings, and, on the other 
hand, that the weeding out of weaker undertakings and the concentration of produc- 
tion in the stronger tends in the long run to promote productivity, so counter- 
balancing the direct effect, which is to increase unemployment. 
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undertaking, it is obvious that rationalisation for purposes of 
adjustment to a changed optimum will not lower the costs of 
production below the previous level. After the adjustment, on 
the contrary, the costs of production will be higher than before 
if other conditions remain unchanged ; how much higher will 
depend on how far the given technical possibilities allow factors 
of production whose prices have remained unchanged to be 
substituted for the factor that has become more costly. In these 
conditions, therefore, the price of the product will not fall, nor 
will the incentive to extend production given by an increase in the 
real purchasing power of consumers arise. 

If, on the other hand, rationalisation tending to save labour 
represents wider technical knowledge, the discovery of new and 
cheaper methods of production, improved engineering work, 
more rational methods of management, etc., and not merely an 
adjustment to changed relations between the prices of the factors 
of production, then the costs of production will fall if these prices 
are assumed to remain unchanged ; this may in various ways 
counterbalance the reduced demand for labour that will be the 
immediate consequence of the technical changes. 

It is evident that the cases outlined here, as regards both the 
causes of the technical changes and their effects, are theoretical 
constructions, and that in actual fact no such clear-cut simplicity 
will occur. Even if the rationalisation measures were in fact 
clearly separable, as regards both motive and cause, into these 
two types, the boundary between them as to effects would be by 
no means clearly defined. In the literature on the subject, the 
view is often expressed that in the course of time technical 
changes that at first tend to create unemployment will auto- 
matically produce a compensatory increase in the demand for 
labour. But the existence and extent of the compensatory 
demand will depend on a large number of different circum- 
stances that vary in different situations. Even a technical change 
due to greater technical knowledge will at first create unemploy- 
ment, which in itself means a drop in purchasing power. 
Whether this is compensated at once or by degrees and the 
labour released is again absorbed (at the same or at a higher or 
lower real wage) will depend not only on such circumstances as 
the degree of labour saving, the changes in the price of the 
product (monopoly or free competition), the elasticity of the 
demand for commodities, etc., but also on the way in which the 
change in production is financed and on changes in the distribu- 
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tion of income and in the way it is spent, all of which may affect 
the relation between saving and investment in fixed capital, 
according to the economic situation at the time, and thereby also 
the relation between production and the formation of income in 
the community. The compensatory effects assumed to be auto- 
matic are thus conditional on a specific premise based on 
monetary theory which is not always in accordance with the 
facts. This assumption is that the effect of the technical change 
on the money side of the exchange process is only a displacement, 
and not a complete alteration, of the demand expressed in money. 
With this premise, which is not necessarily valid, the proof that 
rationalisation does not as a rule create unemployment becomes 
a mere restatement of the premise. If the premise is not true in 
fact, the compensatory effects of the technical change will not 
necessarily follow. It is quite conceivable that precisely because 
of the rationalisation process the relation between production 
and the formation of income will be so altered that the com- 
pensation will be only partial or even non-existent. Some other 
motive force will then be needed for the absorption of the labour 
released. 

In drawing attention to the premises based on monetary 
theory, it is not of course intended to say that in actual fact the 
rationalisation that represents wider technical knowledge, and at 
first produces unemployment, may not in many ways indirectly 
increase the demand for labour. Experience has shown that this 
is so to a very great extent, e.g. in the cases already mentioned of 
Swedish export industries. We have therefore to ask how far the 
rationalisation that has actually taken place represents genuine 
technical progress, and how far it has merely been an adaptation 
to changes in the prices of the factors of production. The part 
played by wage increases as a factor in the unemployment 
situation must in essence depend on this. If rationalisation has 
in the main been only a process of mechanisation, within the 
limits of a given state of technical knowledge, that would not 
have taken place if wages had not risen, there is reason to believe 
that unemployment would have been less if wages had not risen. 
If, on the contrary, rationalisation has meant an application of 
widcr technical knowledge that is largely independent of the 
movement of wages, and that would have been carried out even 
if wages had remained at a lower level, the effect of the move- 
ment of wages in causing and maintaining unemployment may be 
regarded as less important. If, finally, in actual fact the incentive 
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to a technical advance tending to increase productivity was 
precisely a rise in wages, then the movement of wages may be 
regarded as a positive contribution to a raising of the equilibrium 
wage. In this case, if wages had not risen, unemployment might 
have been as great, or even greater, at a lower equilibrium level 
of wages. That this last possibility is not out of the question 
need not be discussed ; the belief that competition is an absolutely 
effective means of compelling employers to reorganise their 
undertakings on completely rational lines is not supported by 
experience. However this may be, there is no doubt that a rise 
in wages can be an important addition to other factors acting as 
an incentive to progress. 

It is of course impossible to give a definite answer to these 
questions. The actual rationalisation measures never fall 
definitely into one particular category, either as regards their 
motives or their effects on costs of production, the prices of the 
product, etc. The second supplement to the report of the 
Swedish Unemployment Committee, which discusses industrial 
rationalisation, includes the results of an investigation into 
rationalisation in twenty industrial undertakings.* These show 
that the reasons for the rationalisation measures adopted have 
been mixed, although in the great majority of cases wage 
increases have been the alleged ground for mechanisation. The 
enquiry shows further, however, that it is precisely the increases 
in wages which have given rise to an active constructive move- 
ment for invention and experiment, and that this has very often 
resulted in technical changes, which, after adequate tests and 
practical trials, would be worth keeping even if wages were again 
reduced down to or below the old level. This suggests that the 
movement of wages has largely helped to overcome the earlier 
irrational opposition to the most effective organisation of produc- 
tion possible, and thereby, as well as by the stimulus given to 
experimental activity, served as an incentive to a_ technical 
development tending to promote productivity. It is however 
impossible to estimate quantitatively with any certainty the 
strength of that effect as compared with the fall in the relative 
demand for labour due to mechanisation, and therefore the extent 
to which the equilibrium level of wages has been shifted by the 
dynamic effects of the rise in wages. Nor can results deduced 





1 For reasons of space, these results cannot be described in detail here. 
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from such limited material be generalised. They may however 
be regarded as grounds for caution in speaking of the rise in 
wages as the “ cause” of unemployment in Sweden during the 
period 1920-1930. 

The circumstance just mentioned, that a rise in the level of 
wages has often been an incentive to technical changes which 
would have been profitable even at a lower level of wages, has 
also an important bearing on the question of the efficacy of 
wage reductions as a remedy for unemployment. Apart from 
monetary or cyclical complications, it is clear that in such cases 
if wages were reduced there would be no return to the previous 
lower level of mechanisation, and therefore no tendency would 
be set in motion to decrease unemployment. Even in cases where 
a wage reduction would in fact make it more profitable to employ 
a technique demanding a higher proportion of labour, it must be 
remembered that the tendency towards adjustment takes effect 
only slowly, and especially so after a period of vigorous ration- 
alisation, when industry is equipped with fixed capital that is 
relatively new and technically up to date and will last for some 
time before wearing out. There is no guarantee that in the 
meantime other changes will not occur, whose effects on 


unemployment may be much more decisive than the slow, and 
probably insignificant, effects that a reduction of wages may 
bring about by lowering the optimum degree of mechanisation. 





World Economic Reconstruction : 


A Criticism of the Economic Resolution adopted 
by the International Labour Conference 


by 


Professor Gustav CASSEL 


Shortly after the publication in the August number of the 
Review of the article by Mr. P. W. Martin on world economic 
reconstruction the International Labour Office received from 
Professor Cassel the following lines which will certainly interest 
readers of the Review. They are of course published with the 
usual reminder that the Office is not responsible for opinions 
expressed in signed articles. As a matter of fact, however, 
Professor Cassel’s conclusions are on most points in close agree- 
ment with the principles of the resolution adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference which was analysed in Mr. Martin’s 
article. They diverge only in the author’s apprehensions with 
regard to State enterprise in public works, as a result of which 
he recommends that this remedy should be looked upon only as 
a last resort when the others have proved insufficient, instead of 
seeing in it the first measure to be set on foot to bring about 
economic revival and afford the labour market the immediate 
relief demanded by the present situation. It is undeniable that 
such a change in the order of the remedies proposed would 
constitute a fundamental change in the programme which the 
Office has formulated as the necessary outcome of a number of 
decisions of the International Labour Conference. But in spite of 
this divergence on an essential point, readers of the Review will 
certainly be interested to see how far an economist of Professor 
Cassel’s eminence can go in his approval of the programme 
contained in the resolution adopted by the International Labour 
Conference. 


HE resolution adopted by the Sixteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference concerning action to be taken to 
remedy the present crisis doubtless in many respects represents 
a great step forward in public recognition of the nature of the 
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crisis and of the appropriate measures for bringing about a 
recovery. This impression is very much confirmed by the 
analysis of the resolution which Mr. Martin has published in the 
August number of the I/nternational Labour Review.‘ This 
analysis should be a very valuable contribution to the prepara- 
tions for the forthcoming World Economic Conference. 

Still the resolution is open to objections. These refer primarily 
to the order of the different recommendations. This may seem 
to be a small thing, but on closer reflection the question of order 
will be found to involve essential sides both of the logical 
exposition of the problem and of the practical handling of it. 

If we agree that deflation is the great evil from which the 
world has been suffering, the primary object must be to_ stop 
deflation and revert the movement of prices. The first thing to 
be done, then, is obviously to remove the fundamental cause of 
the extraordinary process of deflation. This cause is, as now 
widely recognised, the claims for payment of reparations and 
war debts combined with the unwillingness of the receiving 
countries to take payment in goods and services. The practical 
conclusion has already been drawn by the Lausanne Conference 
in recommending cancellation of these debts. This great measure 
has, however, very little meaning if it is not to be followed 
immediately by a stopping of the deflation which was the most 
important evil brought about by the war debt policy. 

For this purpose some obstacles must be removed which 
stand in the way of the more liberal supply of means of payment 
now required. One of the most important of these obstacles is 
the unnecessary severity of the gold reserve requirements of 
banking laws. Mr. Martin rightly considers a removal of these 
restrictions of monetary policy as an essential prerequisite of 
any action for raising the price level. An international agree- 
ment on that point would have been a very appropriate supple- 
ment to the Lausanne resolutions. 

Having removed the principal obstacles against a rational 
monetary policy we should naturally concentrate our efforts in 
the first line on a banking policy suited to bring about the desir- 
able rise in prices. A more liberal credit policy from the side of 
the central banks, combined with measures calculated to let pro- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX VI, No. 2, Aug. 1932, pp. 199-223 : 
“World Economic Reconstruction : An Analysis of the Economic Resolution 
adopted by the International Labour Conference”, by P. W. Martin. 
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duction and trade directly feel the effects of such a policy, would 
naturally be the first step. Active open-market operations on a 
sufficient scale would have to be used for strengthening this credit 
policy—to the extent that proves necessary. It is often contended 
that central banks are unable to control the purchasing power of 
money and that the means indicated have proved insufficient 
for attaining the desired result. Before accepting this view, 
however, we should make sure that the necessary measures have 
been applied with sufficient resoluteness. A central bank ought 
not to stop its purchases of Government securities just at the 
moment when such purchases could be expected to exercise a 
direct influence on the volume of active purchasing power. If it 
is stated in advance that a central bank intends to go on supply- 
ing means of payment until a certain rise of the general level 
of prices has been brought about, the result will doubtless be 
very much easier to attain. 

In the present crisis we have made monetary stabilisation 
very much more difficult for us than it normally is. Action has 
been postponed for years and a violent fall in prices has been 
allowed to take place before any definite measures to stop it 
have been applied. Under such adverse circumstances it may be 
necessary to supplement a liberal credit policy by measures 
directly aiming at an increase of production. Such measures 
should naturally in the first line be directed towards a stimula- 
tion of private enterprise. The best and most efficient way to 
do that is doubtless to convince the public that the general level 
of prices is going to be raised. As long as the authorities them-_ 
selves doubt the efficiency of their own policy, the public cannot 
be expected to trust it sufficiently for extending productive 
activity. 

Measures for encouraging and supporting private enterprise 
have been applied on a large scale in the United States during 
the last few months. In Germany the scheme introduced by the 
von Papen Government in September expressly recognises the 
necessity of encouraging private enterprise, and this is done both 
by direct subventions and by compensations for the employment 
of fresh labour. By the mere strengthening of the liquidity of 
firms engaged in production a considerable increase in produc- 
tive activity may be attained. The danger of stimulating produc- 
tion in lines where over-production is already threatening must 
naturally be met by a suitable direction of the support given. 
Repair of buildings, railways and other constructions, as pro- 
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posed in Germany, may be quoted as an example of work 
suitable for being encouraged. 

It seems pretty sure that an efficient credit policy in com- 
bination with a direct encouragement of private enterprise would 
bring about a quick increase of productive activity. The credit 
offered would then be used, active purchasing power would be 
rapidly increased and the necessary rise of prices would be 
attained. Under such circumstances the dangerous recourse to 
an extraordinary increase of Government enterprise and the still 
more hazardous device of international enterprise would be 
superfluous. These measures, to which the International Labour 
Conference gave the first place in its recommendations, ought 
in fact to be looked upon as the last way out should the other 
means here indicated prove insufficient. 

If State enterprise is found necessary, it is important to 
remember that it can further real recovery only by increasing 
active purchasing power. This observation has an important 
bearing on the method of financing the extraordinary extension 
of State enterprise considered necessary. Such work should not 
be paid for by drawing purchasing power from private enter- 
prise or from consumption. Thus it would be a mistake to 
finance the work in question by increased taxation or by Govern- 
ment loans absorbing means that ought to be at the disposal of 
private enterprise. The Government borrowing required should 
be supported by such an extension of bank credit as would 
secure the desired rise of prices. Here again we see the import- 
ance of the order of the measures to be taken in our reconstruc- 
tion work. The rise of prices must constantly be looked upon 
as the primary object. 

Two observations are necessary here. 

First : It is essential that Government enterprise for stimulat- 
ing recovery should be entirely separated from the ordinary 
budget. The budget must be balanced, for without a balanced 
budget there will be no confidence. The creation of fresh means 
of payment should not be a fiscal necessity for covering State 
expenditure. If such expedients are allowed there will be no 
end of inflation. Deliberate control of an extended supply of 
means of payment is possible if it is decided that this supply 
shall be used only as a temporary measure for bringing about a 
rise of the general level of prices, well defined in advance. 

Second : it may be dangerous for a small country to raise its 
price level independently. Such a measure could easily expose 
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its currency to an international distrust resulting in an unpropor- 
tional depression of its exchange value. The initiative to a 
restoration of a higher level of commodity prices must come 
from the most important countries. Great Britain could take 
the lead by deliberately raising her price level and inviting the 
other paper-standard countries to follow her example. Thus a 
sterling group of currencies with some degree of stability of 
their mutual exchanges would be created. A still more important 
step forward could be taken by co-operation between the United 
States and Great Britain for raising the general level of com- 
modity prices simultaneously in both countries. It seems pretty 
sure that other countries would follow such a policy without 
much hesitation. In this matter, therefore, the United States 
and Great Britain could act immediately. They ought at least 
to come to a mutual understanding on a reconstructive monetary 
policy, without waiting for the decisions of the proposed World 
Economic Conference, which comes far too late for its purpose. 





Problems 
of Conciliation and Arbitration : 


A Study in Comparative Law 


by 


E. Kuttie¢ 


Research Division, International Labour Office 


The International Labour Office will shortly publish a study 
on conciliation and arbitration, consisting of an international 
survey of the fundamental problems of the question, followed by 
a series of monographs on the legislation of the different coun- 
tries.* The following article is intended as an introduction to 
this study. It discusses some of the questions dealt with in 
greater detail in the international survey, in particular the nature 
and purpose of conciliation and arbitration, the capacity to be a 
party to proceedings for the adjustment of disputes, the sus- 
pensive prohibition of strikes and lockouts, the determination of 
the facts, the legal nature and consequences of decisions, and the 
fundamental question of compulsory versus voluntary settlement. 
Fuller details and references will be found in the study itself. 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


LMOST all industrial countries have institutions for the 
adjustment of industrial disputes ; but the nature and the 
purpose of these institutions are not everywhere viewed alike. 
One school—to which most of the principal industrial States of 
continental Europe belong—has worked out a theory of the 
nature of such adjustment as distinct from the ordinary 
administration of justice. It regards it as having to do only with 
those collective labour disputes which may be described as 
clashes of interest, where it is in effect the balance of power 
between capital and labour that is in question, and in which the 





1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Conciliation and Arbitration in Industrial 
Disputes. Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 34, 
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object of the parties is to regulate their mutual relations—i.e., in 
practice, to fix conditions of employment, or, in other words, to 
create new law in this field. This conception of the adjustment 
of disputes distinguishes it sharply from the administration of 
justice, which is the application by the courts of existing law 
to disputes in which the parties are in conflict as to their 
respective legal rights. It is almost superfluous to say that 
disputes concerning legal rights, too, can be settled amicably by 
agreement between the parties without recourse to a judicial 
decision ; and in countries with a special judicial authority for 
the settlement of individual disputes on points of labour law, 
efforts in this direction are even strongly encouraged. But here 
too the procedure for amicable settlement of such individual 
disputes is distinct, both in its fundamental idea and in law, 
from adjustment in the sense just described. 

In English-speaking countries, with the exception of Australia 
and New Zealand’*, which have developed on distinctive lines, 
the position is somewhat different. While in these countries 
there is no doubt some recognition of the distinction between 
disputes concerning legal rights and clashes of interest, this has 
by no means always led to the adoption of separate procedure 
for the two types of dispute. The reason may lie in the nature 
of English civil procedure, which is not merely the application 
of existing law to individual cases, in the strict Continental sense, 
but also, and far more than in Continental countries, the creation 
of new law; it has not only an administrative but also a legis- 
lative function, in which it resembles adjustment in the sense 
described above. In Great Britain, for instance, even disputes in 
which individuals contest each other’s legal rights can be brought 
either before a conciliation or arbitration board set up by agree- 
ment between the parties or before a State body (e.g. the Indus- 
trial Court) if there is the possibility or fear of a strike or lock- 
out ensuing. 

But this difference in the conceptions of the nature of con- 
ciliation and arbitration does not alter the fact that in the 
English-speaking countries, too, the adjustment institutions have 





1 Since completing this article the writer learns that in virtue of an Act of 
27 April 1932 (Legislative Series, 1932, N.Z. 1) the compulsory adjustment of col- 
lective labour disputes in New Zealand has in practice ceased. This does not, 
however, affect the present discussion, which is not a description of facts but a 
comparison of legislative principles, and only takes the former New Zealand system 
as one example of a certain type of adjustment—the compulsory type—of which 
other examples may be found elsewhere. 
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in practice to deal chiefly with clashes of interest. It is only in 
the case of such disputes that the conciliation and arbitration 
system shows its peculiar. characteristics ; and it is just in these 
cases, where the battle is fought out with extraordinary tenacity 
and bitterness because the vital interests of powerful groups in 
the community are at stake, that the necessity for a solution 
leads to action, the initiative in creating the appropriate 
machinery being taken either by the parties themselves or by 
the State, which intervenes in order to protect itself, its economic 
system, and its citizens from the dangers involved in such 
disputes. In view of the close economic connection between 
States in the modern world, these clashes of interest, and the 
open conflict which follows if no agreement is reached, have 
come to constitute a problem of international importance. 

As regards the purpose of conciliation and arbitration, this 
follows from its nature. It is to reconcile the two contending 
classes of capital and labour, and to combine them into a single 
productive entity. The adjustment institutions have been happily 
compared* to an industrial first-aid party, ready to intervene 
wherever a clash of interest endangers the harmonious collabora- 
tion of employers and workers in productive activity. These 
constant clashes are as constantly checked by the institutions, 
which for the purpose create new legal regulations adapted to 
the circumstances of each case and thus promote a peaceful 
settlement. Whatever form conciliation and arbitration pro- 
cedure may take, it thus amounts to the creation of law on 
conditions of employment—a task the importance of which can 
hardly be overestimated. 

Considered in closer detail, however, the purpose of concilia- 
tion and arbitration is wider in some countries than in others. 
The variety is confusing ; but some order may perhaps be 
introduced by dividing the national systems into three groups.” 
The first confines itself to what is the primary aim of all adjust- 
ment of disputes—the maintenance of industrial peace. It is 
composed mainly of the English-speaking countries, excluding 
Australia and New Zealand. The second is an intermediate 





1 Cf. WeppIGEN: “ Angewandte Theorie der Schlichtung”’, in Jahrbuch fiir 
Nationalékonomie und Statistik, March 1929. 

2 This division is based partly on StnzHEIMER’s speeches at the session of the 
Gesellschaft fiir soziale Reform held at Mannheim in October 1929 (cf. “ Die Reform 
des Schlichtungswesens ”’, in Verédffentlichungen der Gesellschaft fiir soziale Reform, 
Vol. 83, pp. 17 et seq. ; Jena, 1930), and partly on an article by SrrzLeR in Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Arbeitsrecht, 1930, Vol. 1. 
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group, which aims, beyond the simple maintenance of peace, 
at the legal recognition and extension of collective labour agree- 
ments, and uses conciliation and arbitration to help employers 
and employed to conclude such agreements whenever they cannot 
do so without outside aid. This group is not perhaps so sharply 
defined, but Austria, the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden, as 
well as France (according to the new Bill before the Senate), 
may be regarded as belonging to it. The German legislation 
explicitly states that the purpose of conciliation and arbitration 
is to assist in the conclusion of collective agreements, and, if this 
were all, the system of that country could undoubtedly be classed 
in the same group; but it also gives the conciliators and the 
Federal Minister of Labour the power to declare decisions— 
which are normally mere proposals for agreement, to be accepted 
or rejected as the parties please—legally binding in certain 
specified circumstances. This is a step further than the second 
group proper is prepared to go, and makes Germany the connect- 
ing link between it and the third group. There provision is 
ordinarily made for the issue by the conciliation and arbitration 
authorities of awards binding on the parties, and often for their 
enforcement by civil or criminal penalties. This is the system 
of compulsory arbitration, which adds to the typical purpose of 
the second group—the promotion of collective agreements— 
another, namely, the regulation of conditions of employment by 
the State. Besides Germany (in respect of this side of her 
system), the principal members of this third group are Russia, 
Italy, Australia, and New Zealand, and, according to recent 
legislation, Spain and Mexico. 

Within this narrower threefold definition of the purpose of 
conciliation and arbitration, the national systems oscillate 
between the two rival principles of conciliation and arbitration. 
In fact, there are numerous transitional stages between the laws 
which content themselves with mediation between the parties 
and those which provide for State regulation of conditions of 
employment. The nature and extent of the acceptance of the 
principle of arbitration, with its compulsory issue and applica- 
tion of awards, and the exact view taken of the purpose of 
adjustment, have everywhere a marked influence on the form 
taken by the whole procedure. The closer a national system is 
to the principle of arbitration and the more completely and 
logically it applies it, the more strictly will the whole procedure 
be regulated, and the more will that too be subject to compulsion. 
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It is proposed in the following pages to describe and compare 
the ways in which the legislation of several States has dealt with 
certain specially interesting questions concerning the adjustment 
of disputes. The capacity to be a party to the proceedings, the 
suspensive prohibition of strikes and lockouts, the determination 
of the facts, the legal nature and consequences of decisions, and 
finally, the conflict between the rival principles of conciliation 
and arbitration—that is, the problem of compulsion—will be 
considered in turn. 


THE PARTIES TO THE PROCEEDINGS 


The definition of the scope of conciliation and arbitration 
institutions and of the right to use the machinery provided for 
the adjustment of disputes, that is to say, the question of capacity 
to be a party to proceedings, is the most important question 
relating to the parties. The nature of the proceedings themselves 
and their chances of success depend very largely on the manner 
in which it is answered. 


A glance at the principal systems shows that the practical issue 


is whether and to what extent individuals or groups of persons, 
in particular organised groups (such as trade unions, staffs 
of undertakings, etc.), may be parties to proceedings, whether 
on the employers’ or the workers’ side, and that this question has 
been answered in a wide variety of ways. Certain interesting 
comparisons are nevertheless possible, and they show that there 
is a striking correlation (in general, even if not in every detail) 
between the particular task entrusted to the system for the 
adjustment of industrial disputes in each country and the answer 
given to this question of capacity. It will be found that States 
which restrict the purpose of their systems primarily to the 
maintenance of industrial peace allow the machinery to be used 
not only by trade associations but also by informal groups of 
persons or by individuals on both sides. In systems where more 
emphasis is laid on the conclusion of collective agreements and 
the regulation of conditions of employment by the State, corres- 
pondingly greater restrictions are imposed on the persons who 
may make use of the machinery, until finally, in systems which 
clearly belong to the third group, only trade associations in a 
special category, at least on the workers’ side, are allowed to 
use the machinery. 
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In the systems of the first group, which consists mainly of 
the English-speaking countries, excluding Australia and New 
Zealand, and whose sole or principal object is the maintenance 
of industrial peace, it seems that the problem does not arise. 
A typical example is the Industrial Courts Act of Great Britain, 
which defines the trade disputes covered by the Act as follows : 


The expression “ trade dispute” means any dispute or difference 
between employers and workmen, or between workmen and workmen, 
connected with the employment or non-employment, or the terms of 
the employment, or with the conditions of labour of any person. 


This definition makes absolutely no distinction between 
collective and individual disputes. It is therefore easy to under- 
stand why no rules or restrictions have been laid down with 
regard to the parties. The position is the same under the 
Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907 as 
amended in 1925; this is shown by the provisions defining 
industrial disputes, and concerning the representation of workers 
who are not members of a trade union. 


In the systems of the second group, in which the purpose 
of conciliation and arbitration is primarily the conclusion of 
collective agreements, a corresponding preference is given to 
trade associations as parties. Austria, France, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden belong to this group. 


The provisions of the Swedish Act of 28 May 1920 seem to 
show that the right to use conciliation and arbitration machinery 
is not restricted to any definite organised groups of persons or 
trade associations. The French Bill clearly shows that trade 
associations have not ipso facto rights in this matter ; it is only 
when the dispute concerns an existing collective agreement that 
the trade unions or groups that have signed the agreement are 
de jure entitled to use the conciliation machinery. Both France 
and Sweden have legislation on the subject of collective agree- 
ments, and it is probable that—especially in Sweden, where the 
legislation is quite recent and the importance of collective agree- 
ments is great and rapidly increasing—the work of the concilia- 
tion and arbitration boards in promoting these agreements will 
continue to extend, so that in practice the workers’ associations 
will acquire increasing importance as parties to the proceedings. 
The regulations in the Netherlands under the Act of 4 May 1923 
may be considered as on a par with those in Sweden. As in that 
country, there is no definite distinction between collective and 
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individual disputes. If a dispute has caused or threatens to 
cause a strike or lockout affecting not less than fifty workers, 
then the conciliation procedure is applicable to it. Since 1927 
the Netherlands has had legislation on collective agreements. 
This will presumably, as in Sweden, lead to an increase in the 
importance of trade associations on both sides as parties in 
conciliation proceedings, although by law they have no mono- 
poly. The new French Bill clearly aims at preventing such a 
development. The Austrian system may also be mentioned in 
this connection. The preamble to the Conciliation Boards Act 
of 18 December 1919 indicates clearly that no sharp distinction 
was intended to be made between the treatment of individual 
and collective disputes. Here too, therefore, the right of the 
workers to use the conciliation and arbitration machinery is not 
restricted to organised groups. In view of the extent to which 
collective agreements have been adopted in Austria the part 
played by the trade associations, at least on the workers’ side, 
in the conciliation and arbitration procedure is in practice of 
decisive importance, 

The German regulations on the subject state explicitly that 
the task of the conciliation and arbitration authorities is to 
promote the conclusion of collective agreements. They may not 
undertake other tasks. It follows that the parties allowed to use 
the adjustment machinery must be identical with the parties 
who have the right to conclude collective arrangements, which 
in German law include agreements for a whole trade (collective 
agreements in the strict sense) and works agreements for a single 
undertakings. Consequently, on the workers’ side only certain 
specified groups—the trade unions in the case of collective agree- 
ments for a whole trade and the staff of an undertaking in the 
case of works agreements—can be parties to the adjustment 
procedure. 

The German system is the link connecting the second with 
the third group, in which the right to issue binding awards, 
which are subject to criminal penalties for non-observance, 
means the intervention of the State in the fixing of wages and 
other conditions of employment. In Germany this function 
developed out of the adjustment authorities’ primary duty of 
promoting collective agreements, through the provision of the 
law which makes it possible, in certain definitely specified and 
exceptional cases, to declare awards binding on the parties. 
In systems of the third group, however, this has become the 
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explicit and essential function of the conciliation and arbitration 
machinery. This group includes the systems of Russia, Italy, 
and especially Australia and New Zealand. In the last two 
countries the regulation of conditions of employment is naturally 
linked with the fixing of minimum wages, which in most cases 
has been the starting point of the conciliation and arbitration 
system. This last conception of the purpose of the machinery 
clearly affects the question of the parties that may make use of it. 

According to the New Zealand legislation, an industrial 
dispute means “any dispute arising between one or more 
employers or industrial unions or associations of employers and 
one or more industrial unions or associations of workers in 
relation to industrial matters”. Consequently the party to a 
dispute referred to a council of conciliation or a court of 
arbitration must logically be, on the workers’ side, an industrial 
union, which in addition must be registered. The situation is 
similar in New South Wales, where apparently only registered 
trade unions may be parties to the proceedings. Such a rule is 
not so strictly enforced in the other Australian States, but the 
principle is everywhere the same. 

A perfect example of the correlation between the tasks of the 
conciliation and arbitration system and the determination of the 
parties to the proceedings is offered by the Italian system of 
jurisdiction in labour matters (magistratura del lavoro), accord- 
ing te the Act of 3 April 1926 concerning the legal regulation 
of collective relations and the Administrative Regulations of 
1 July 1926. The Italian system, though in the last resort it 
takes the form of judicial proceedings before the labour court, 
fulfils all the three tasks of maintaining industrial peace, 
promoting collective agreements, and regulating conditions of 
employment. We find as a consequence that even on the 
employers’ side only recognised associations may take part in 
the proceedings. 

In Russia, on the workers’ side only the trade unions may 
appear before the conciliation board or arbitration court in the 
case of collective disputes. In Russian law there are no associa- 
tions of employers, so that on the employers’ side an individual 
employer has the right to be a party to the proceedings. It must 
of course be remembered that in practice, in most of the more 
important cases, the trade unions will be opposed by a State 
undertaking or an association of such undertakings. There can 
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be no doubt that such an association has the right to be a party 
to conciliation or arbitration proceedings. 

What, then, is the real reason for this correlation between 
the tasks of the various systems and the question who may be 
a party to the proceedings ? The more the task of conciliation 
and arbitration machinery is extended from the simple mainten- 
ance of industrial peace to the conclusion of collective agree- 
ments and thence to the official regulation of conditions of 
employment, the more necessary does it become to have as 
parties to the proceedings responsible organisations which can 
apply the agreements arrived at or the authoritative awards 
issued. This necessity becomes particularly clear when the 
decisions of the conciliation and arbitration authorities are 
enforced not only by civil but also by criminal penalties, as in 
Italy and in most of the Australian States. In such a case the 
legislator has to make sure that, at least on the workers’ side, 
he is dealing with organised groups which can be held liable for 
the non-observance of the decision and for the outbreak of any 
illegal strikes. This is why the Italian Act mentioned above 
states that recognised associations of workers shall have legal 
personality ; for the same reason many of the Australian States 
and New Zealand provide that industrial unions must be 
registered before they can take part in conciliation and arbitra- 
tion proceedings. 


THE SUSPENSIVE PROHIBITION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


A particularly effective means of ensuring that the adjust- 
ment procedure shall be properly set in motion and carried out 
has been adopted in a number of countries, including some 
which do not otherwise apply compulsion : open conflict (a lock- 
out or a strike) is explicitly forbidden, or at least declared to 
be illegal, until all the possibilities of conciliation and arbitration 
have been exhausted. Such an important limitation of the free- 
dom of action of trade organisations cannot but have an effect 
on the procedure, an effect which is usually expressed in an 
obligation, either explicit or implicit in the law, to give notice of 
differences or to apply for a settlement. 

The best-known regulations on the subject are those of the 
Canadian Act of 12 June 1925 (amending the original Act of 
1907), which provides for a suspensive prohibition of strikes 
and lockouts and also of changes in conditions of employment, 
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and makes it obligatory to give at least thirty days’ notice of 
any proposed change and to apply for the appointment of a 
board of conciliation and investigation. These regulations are 
enforced by heavy fines for any infringement of the prohibition 
of open conflict (up to $1,000 per day for employers and up to 
$50 for workers). 

Similar regulations are contained in the legislation of 
Belgium, China, India, New South Wales, New Zealand, Norway, 
Queensland, Rumania, South Africa, and Western Australia, and 
of Germany in virtue of an Emergency Order issued by the 
President on 10 November 1920 and in force together with the 
actual Conciliation Order. The regulations vary greatly in 
respect of the disputes to which they apply, the period during 
which open conflict is prohibited, and the civil, criminal, and 
other consequences of contraventions. 

In Belgium, China, Norway, New South Wales, Queensland, 
and Western Australia, the suspensive prohibition of strikes and 
lockouts applies to all undertakings, irrespective of their nature 
and size. In Rumania the prohibition applies only to under- 
takings that regularly employ at least ten workers, in Canada to 
important undertakings with at least ten workers, notably in the 
transport industry, and in India and South Africa principally to 
public utility undertakings. In New Zealand there is a general 
prohibition, and in addition notice must be given of intended 
strikes or lockouts in public utility undertakings. The Order of 
10 November 1920 issued by the German President applies only 
to undertakings that supply the public with gas, water, and 
electricity. 

The period during which open conflict is prohibited varies. 
According to the Acts already mentioned of Belgium, Canada, 
China, Queensland, Rumania, South Africa, and Western Australia 
among others, strikes and lockouts are prohibited during the 
whole period before and during the conciliation and arbitration 
proceedings and until it is recognised that the possibilities of 
settlement are exhausted. In Germany, according to the 
President’s Emergency Order, they are even prohibited for three 
days after the publication of the decision of the competent 
adjustment authority. The Belgian regulations do not explicitly 
prohibit strikes and lockouts, but merely attach legal con- 
sequences to them when premature ; in effect, they support the 
opponents of the party declaring the strike or lockout. It is to 
be noted that the German Emergency Order just mentioned 
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provides penalties, not for an illegal strike as such, but only for 
incitement thereto, while in the case of a lockout the action as 
well as the incitement is punishable. 

A number of countries do not prohibit open conflict for the 
whole period of the negotiations, but provide only for the observ- 
ance of certain time limits before which a lockout or strike 
cannot be legally declared. Instances are India, New Zealand, 
and New South Wales; in the last-named State this time limit 
applies to strikes only, lockouts being completely prohibited. 
The object of imposing such a time limit—usually from a fort- 
night to a month—before a strike or lockout is permissible is 
naturally to give the competent authorities an opportunity to 
intervene and to settle the dispute by friendly means. 

In the majority of cases contraventions of the prohibition of 
open conflict render the guilty party liable to criminal penalties ; 
frequently, however, the prohibition is enforced by proceedings 
under civil law or labour law. Criminal, civil, and other con- 
sequences may also exist side by side. Where penalties are 
provided, they may take the form of fines or imprisonment or 
both. 

Penalties under criminal law are provided for contraventions 
of the suspensive prohibition of open conflict in the legislation 
of Canada, India, New South Wales, New Zealand, Norway, 
Rumania, South Africa, and Western Australia, and also in 
States with a general prohibition of strikes and lockouts, such 
as Italy and South Australia. Some of these countries prescribe 
fines only, while in others imprisonment also is provided for. 
The penalties vary greatly in the different regulations ; the com- 
paratively high fines in the Canadian system have already been 
mentioned. When imprisonment is permitted it is often used 
only to punish illegal strikes and lockouts in public utility 
undertakings, or it may be particularly severe in these cases, as 
in Rumania and Italy. The imprisonment specified in the 
different systems varies from a month to two years, or even, in 
particularly aggravating circumstances (in Italy, disputes in 
public utility undertakings in which one or more persons are 
killed), to three years. 

The consequences in civil and labour law which the legis- 
lation of many countries attaches to contravention of the 
suspensive prohibition of strikes and lockouts also deserve 
mention. Under the German Civil Code, for instance, persons 
guilty of contraventions of the Emergency Order of 10 November 
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1920 are liable for damages. It may be assumed that in other 
countries, too, a party to the dispute who is injured by the 
contravention of the prohibition, or a third party who is injured 
by it without being concerned in the dispute, can claim damages 
according to general legal principles. When there is civil 
liability for contravention of the suspensive prohibition of strikes 
and lockouts, its legal basis lies outside the special regulations 
for conciliation and arbitration ; but these regulations themselves 
sometimes provide for measures based on labour law to enforce 
the prohibition. Belgium and New Zealand are noteworthy 
examples. 

In New Zealand the measures relate to the right of associa- 
tion, on which they impose appreciable restrictions. They affect 
workers’ organisations only, and may, though they need not, be 
applied in addition to the imposition of a fine. The most 
important is that the court inflicting the fine may order that the 
registration of the convicted union or association shall be 
suspended for such period as it thinks fit, not exceeding two 
years. This suspension has very important consequences. During 
the period of suspension, the union or association is “ incapable 
of instituting or continuing or of being a party to any concilia- 
tion or arbitration proceedings under this Act, or of entering into 
any industrial agreement, or of taking or continuing any proceed- 
ings for the enforcement of an award or industrial agreement, 
or of making any application for the cancellation of its 
registration. ” 

The Belgian Act does not explicitly prohibit strikes and lock- 
outs, but tries to induce the parties to have recourse to the 
procedure for conciliation and arbitration by supporting the 
opponents of the party which declares a strike or lockout before 
exhausting all possibilities of settlement. In the case of pre- 
mature lockouts and of strikes due te the premature change of 
conditions of employment by the employers, the way this is 
effected is that the workers concerned are treated as involuntarily 
unemployed and are granted unemployed benefit, which places 
them in a better position to carry on the struggle forced on them 
by the employer. In the converse case, the workers (or the 
association to which they belong) who prematurely go on strike 
or alter conditions of employment lose their right to support 
from their unemployment society and the National Emergency 
Fund. 
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The suspensive prohibition of strikes and lockouts, combined 
with the related obligation to give notice of proposed action and 
to apply to an adjustment institution, is the first important 
measure of compulsion in the procedure. It is of great signifi- 
cance for the parties, since it limits their freedom to engage in 
militant action at the moment they consider most favourable, 
and thus perhaps makes such action impossible. But the con- 
sideration on which it is based, namely, that for economic and 
psychological reasons a settlement after the outbreak of open 
conflict is usually much more difficult than before, should 
certainly be given due weight. In Canada the prohibition seems 
to have had satisfactory results, perhaps partly owing to the 
provisions for preventing its abuse, especially in the form of 
deliberate delay of the proceedings. As a matter of fact the 
prohibition applies chiefly to strikes and lockouts in public 
utility undertakings, which in practice are likely to be of most 
importance in this connection. In any case such temporary 
prohibition is to be sharply distinguished in principle from a 
general prohibition of all strikes and lockouts combined with 
compulsory enforcement of the awards of the conciliation and 
arbitration institutions. The former merely serves to ensure that 
the institutions shall be utilised by the parties to the dispute 
before they begin open hostilities, while the latter deprives them 
completely of their freedom to engage in militant action and 
leads as a rule to State regulation of all conditions of employ- 
ment. While in most countries the legislature has recoiled from 
these far-reaching consequences, it has often thought it useful 
to ensure that the parties shall exhaust the possibilities of 
settlement through the institutions created for the purpose of 
maintaining industrial peace before they are permitted to take 
the law into their own hands. It is therefore comprehensible 
that in the many countries in which a reform of the conciliation 
and arbitration system is now under consideration, the question 
of the suspensive prohibition of open conflict, as described 
above, is being given considerable attention. During the discus- 
sions now in course in Germany, for instance, on the reform of 
the adjustment system, ideas of this kind are being defended, 
notably by employers and also by many economists. © The 
suspensive prohibition of strikes and lockouts is described as the 
“basic safeguard of peaceful negotiation”, and the most energetic 
means—e.g. the payment of heavy deposits as security, support 
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of the opponents of the recalcitrant party, and statutory prolonga- 
tion of the conditions fixed by the existing agreement between 
the parties—are often advocated for its enforcement. * 


THE DETERMINATION, OF THE Facts 


The direct object of adjustment proceedings is to ascertain 
the facts of the case. In this they resemble legal proceedings 
proper. But there is a difference in the use to which the know- 
ledge of the facts is to be put in the two cases, corresponding 
to the difference in nature between the administration of justice 
and the adjustment of clashes of interest. For the former, such 
knowledge is needed to enable the judge to make his decision in 
application of the law ; for the latter it is needed to enable the 
conciliation or arbitration authorities to discover and decide on 
a settlement of the dispute that will be voluntarily adopted by 
the parties or can reasonably be imposed on them. In the first 
case, therefore, the determination of the facts is the basis for a 
declaration of the legal position by a judge ; in the second, it is 
the basis for the creation of new law, whether in the form of an 
agreement between the parties or of a solution imposed by the 
court or board on its own authority or directly by the State. 

The facts may be determined in two ways: by hearing the 
usually contradictory statements of the parties; or by the 
evidence of witnesses and experts, the examination of books, 
personal inspection at the scene of the dispute, and other 
investigations, e.g. into the economic position of the industry 
concerned in the dispute. 

The statements of the parties are not, as in civil cases, used 
by them to stake out their legal position, but to obtain an estimate 
of the opponent’s strength and so of the likelihood that it will 
maintain or reduce its claims. The function of the mediating 
institution is to find in the expositions of the parties a basis for 
compromise which both may accept and to overcome psycho- 
logical obstacles to their agreement. At this stage of the negotia- 
tions, when the institution has a purely psychological function in 
the search for a compromise, the oral exposition of the parties 
is often quite sufficient to determine the facts of the case. It may 





1 WEDDIGEN: Einigungs- und Schiedsgrundsatz (Schriften des Vereins fiir 
Sozialpolitik, Bd. 179 ; Munich and Leipzig, 1930), pp. 82 and 73, and the quota- 
tions given there from the Verhandlungsbericht der Mannheimer Tagung der Gesell- 
schaft fiir Soziale Reform. 
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then be needless, for instance, for the mediator to know what the 
industry in question is actually capable of ; it is enough for the 
exercise of his functions, which are purely psychological, to hear 
the statements and explanations of the parties on the subject. 

The position changes as soon as the mediating institutions are 
no longer limited to psychological assistance and persuasion, but 
begin to exert, according to the methods of the particular system 
in question, some form of pressure on the parties in the direction 
of a particular settlement. As this pressure increases, so also does 
the part played by the conciliation or arbitration authority in 
the eventual settlement, and with it that authority’s responsibility. 
If it is to carry this responsibility, it must have corresponding 
means of supplementing what it can learn of the psychological 
position from the statements of the parties by further objective 
enquiry into the facts of the situation. The transition from the 
former to the latter position often takes place unnoticed ; it 
becomes evident when the mediating institution collects official 
information on the industrial position and the labour market, and 
tries to use this information to influence the parties. The transi- 
tion is obvious when a court or board is explicitly given the 
function of investigating conditions in the industry, in order to 
influence the parties towards agreement on a given basis by 
publishing the information it obtains. Finally, there is a 
complete reversal of the situation in the case of systems which, 
if voluntary negotiations fail, provide for compulsory settlement 
by the competent authority, which must, therefore, be allowed 
wide powers for the determination of the facts—by the interroga- 
tion of witnesses, the taking of statements on the spot, etc. In 
this important matter too, therefore, the correlation between the 
exact aim of conciliation and arbitration and the form and nature 
of the procedure is apparent. 

If the manifold provisions of national conciliation and arbitra- 
tion legislation dealing with the determination of the facts are 
passed in review, the impression gained is that the legislatures 
have groped their way step by step without always finding a 
satisfactory or final solution. The difficulties begin as soon as 
the system allows measures of compulsion for this purpose, and 
vary with the degree of compulsion. The legislator must decide 
how far he may go in the way of the compulsory investigation of 
the economic or technical secrets of an undertaking, without 
running counter to the principle of the freedom of private enter- 
prise—a_ principle still very generally accepted, despite the 
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modern development of the capitalist system and the many 
limitations and obligations it has brought with it. It is in 
principle the same problem as is raised in its most pronounced 
form by the compulsory application of awards in collective 
disputes, which will be discussed more fully in the last section 
of this article. 

The various regulations concerning the determination of the 
facts may be conveniently divided into four groups. 

The first group includes the regulations in which the proceed- 
ings depend solely on the parties’ will to agree, while the 
mediating institution limits itself essentially to overcoming the 
psychological obstacles to agreement, without intervening in an 
authoritative way itself. The systems in Great Britain (the 
Industrial (Courts Act)—except the enquiry procedure, which will 
be mentioned later—Denmark, Finland, Sweden, and also 
Germany belong to this group. In all these countries the hearing 
of the parties is the principal method of determining the facts, 
other methods being sometimes not even mentioned. When 
mentioned, they are obviously regarded as of less importance, 
and in any case depend on the acquiescence of the parties. 

It should be emphasised that the German Act avoids any 
compulsion with regard to the determination of the facts, 
although, as is well known, it provides in certain conditions for 
a declaration that the award imposed on the parties is binding 
in civil law. It differs in this respect, as will be seen from the 
subsequent discussion of the fourth group, from the other 
systems that recognise the compulsory application of awards, 
though in most of these compulsion is carried further and has 
criminal penalties attached to it ; clearly it may thus be grouped 
with the systems that wish to maintain the principle of voluntary 
agreement between the parties and base their rules for the 
determination of the facts on this principle. Here, too, the 
determination of the facts remains dependent on the voluntary 
co-operation of the parties. 

The second group includes the systems that do not recognise 
compulsion in the execution of awards, but consider it advisable 
to give the adjustment bodies wider powers with regard to the 
determination of the facts. The principal systems belonging to 
this group are those of the Netherlands and Norway, and also 
Switzerland under the appropriate provisions of the Federal 
Factory Act. In these countries the parties, witnesses, and 
experts are liable to fines and other penalties for failure to 
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attend, take part in the proceedings, and give evidence ; in 
Norway they are further bound, on pain of a fine, to submit 
original documents, and the conciliator is empowered to 
investigate at the scene of the dispute and to acquire information 
in other ways. In the arbitration proceedings of the Netherlands, 
which can, however, only be instituted with the consent of the 
parties, persons who fail to give the information demanded of 
them are liable to imprisonment up to six months. Not only 
witnesses and experts but also the parties to the dispute may 
be interrogated under oath. These severe regulations may be 
explained by the fact that arbitration is intended to be used 
in disputes which closely affect the interests of the community 
and are therefore no longer a purely private issue. 

Besides proceedings before the State conciliator alone, before 
the Conciliation Council, and before the Arbitration Court, the 
Netherlands Act also provides for separate investigation proceed- 
ings. It thus forms the transition stage from the second to the 
third group, including systems that provide a special procedure 
for the determination of the facts. Statutory investigation 
proceedings are a characteristic port of the systems of English- 
speaking countries, and in particular of Canada and Great 
Britain. In these countries complete dependence on the parties’ 
will to agree must at times cause dissatisfaction, particularly in 
important disputes which closely affect the public interest. In 
English-speaking countries great weight is attached to public 
opinion, and so it was regarded as desirable to bring its influence 
to bear on the settlement of disputes. For this purpose the 
public has to be provided with material enabling it to form 
an opinion. This is effected by the publication of a report by 
the competent authority (conciliation board or court of enquiry) 
on the causes of the dispute and the technical and economic 
possibilities of some particular settlement. The report naturally 
cannot be drawn up without an impartial investigation of the 
facts. This scheme enables the principle of voluntary negotiation 
to be maintained, while at the same time allowing public opinion 
to exert an effective pressure to the general advantage. 

The success of such methods of investigation depends on and 
therefore justifies certain measures of compulsion for the 
determination of the facts. Such measures are in fact permitted 
by the British Industrial Courts Act and the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. In the British Act, the competent 
Minister may make rules regulating the procedure of any court 
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of enquiry, including rules as to the summoning of witnesses, 
the administration of the oath, and the submission of document- 
ary evidence. The Canadian Act clearly specifies the possibility 
of compulsion. Even without special investiture by the Minister, 
a board of conciliation and investigation has all the powers of 
a court of record in civil cases—that is, it has “ the powers of 
summoning before it, and enforcing the attendance of witnesses, 
of administering oaths, and of requiring witnesses to give 
evidence on oath or on solemn affirmation . . . and to produce 
such books, papers or other documents or things as the board 
deems requisite to the full investigation of the matters into which 
it is enquiring”’. It has also far-reaching rights with regard to 
investigation at the scene of the dispute. Non-compliance may 
be punished by a fine of up to $100. It is important to note 
that here, as in the arbitration procedure under the Netherlands 
Act, either party is competent to give evidence and may be 
compelled to do so. In proceedings that so closely concern the 
public interest this is only logical. 

The investigation procedure appears to have rendered good 
service On many occasions, especially in Canada, and will 
perhaps play a part in the future development of conciliation 
and arbitration. It is worthy of note that investigation proceed- 
ings also take place in many countries where the law does not 
specifically provide for them. In Germany, to give one example 
only, committees of experts have repeatedly been set up in recent 
years, usually on the basis of an agreement between the parties ; 
they have dealt with such particularly complicated matters as 
the economic position of the Rhine shipping industry and the 
transition from the two-shift to the three-shift system in lignite 
mines. 

The fourth and last group includes the systems which, because 
they allow compulsory application of the awards of the adjust- 
ment bodies and their enforcement by criminal or civil remedies, 
are logically bound to provide a corresponding degree of com- 
pulsion for the determination of the facts. The responsibility 
for decisions in such systems is very grave, and there is a 
correspondingly grave need for the awards to be based on an 
impartial and expert determination of the facts. When the State 
intervenes in the regulation of conditions of employment it is in 
a sense creating law ; and these “laws”, fixing binding con- 
ditions of employment for the parties, cannot be correctly 
drafted and administered unless the conditions in question have 
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been fully and impartially determined. The provisions of this 
kind in most of the Australian States, New Zealand, and Italy 
indubitably arose out of considerations of this sort. The right 
to take evidence by compulsion and to put witnesses on oath, 
far-reaching powers with regard to investigation at the scene of 
the dispute, and the obligation to submit books, accounts, and 
other documents are found repeatedly, with minor variations in 
details. The usual penalties for non-compliance with the regula- 
tions on the determination of the facts are a fine of up to £20 
(or even £50) and imprisonment up to one month. 


THE LEGAL NATURE AND CONSEQUENCES OF DECISIONS 


Important as may be the questions already discussed—the 
capacity to be a party to the proceedings, the suspensive prohibi- 
tion of strikes and lockouts, and the determination of the facts 
—it is the legal nature, depending in its turn on the legal 
consequences, of the decisions issued that is the final test of the 
character of an adjustment system. The legal consequences are 
of two sorts: they are, first, quantitative—that is to say, they 
extend over a certain number of persons concerned in the 
dispute ; and secondly, qualitative—that is, they entail, for these 
persons, various kinds of more or less binding obligations. There 
is a close correlation between the two sorts of legal consequences: 
if the quantitative consequences (i.e. the scope of the decision) 
increase or decrease, there is a corresponding change in the 
qualitative consequences (i.e. the extent of the obligations 
imposed on the parties). 

Adjustment systems may be divided into two main groups 
according to the qualitative and quantitative consequences of 
their decisions. The first group contains the systems based 
primarily on the principle of conciliation. In them the scope of 
decisions is limited to the actual parties to the dispute. The 
parties’ acceptance of a conciliation proposal, which in these 
systems is never binding, or their agreement in advance to 
accept an arbitration award, which only thus becomes binding, 
entails obligations in fact or in law for them alone. In the 
systems of the second group, on the other hand, the ruling 
principle is that of arbitration, or the regulation by the 
authorities of the relations between the parties. With this 
qualitative extension, the scope of the decisions is also widened 
quantitatively : either during the proceedings or by a sub- 
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sequent special decision it is or may be extended to persons not 
originally parties to the dispute. 

The first group of systems contains the English-speaking 
countries (except Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa), 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Sweden. In all of these, the result of the proceedings 
depends solely on the parties’ will to agree. The proposals of the 
adjustment authority—they can hardly be called decisions in the 
legal sense—are not binding, and only have consequences after 
acceptance by the parties. Even these, in the English-speaking 
countries, are as a rule consequences in fact only, no legal 
obligation but only the moral obligation of a “ gentlemen’s 
agreement ” being created. In the other countries mentioned, in 
so far as collective labour agreements are regulated by law, such 
an agreement, with the legal rights and duties it involves, comes 
into being ; in other cases the result is at least certain obligations 
under the general law. of contracts. According to the legislation 
of the States in this first group, therefore, the answer to the 
question what is the legal nature of the “decisions” of the 
adjustment institutions is that they are administrative acts of a 
public authority, whose binding effects in fact or in law depend 
on the free choice of the parties. The obligation incurred by 
acceptance or acquiescence is in principle an obligation under 
civil law only. 

The German regulations illustrate the transition stage be- 
tween the systems of the first group and those of the second. 
There, the award of an adjustment authority is a proposal not 
binding on the parties, who can accept or reject it as they find 
good. If they accept it, a collective agreement comes into 
existence between them with rights and duties on either side; but 
these have only civil validity and affect no one but the actual 
parties. Rejection entails no obligation whatever. To this 
extent the German system may be included in the first group, 
in which the quantitative and qualitative scope of the decisions 
issued is narrow ; but further provisions seem to place it also 
in the second group, which contains the systems with decisions 
of wider scope in both respects. This classification is imposed 
by the provision that the award—that is, the adjustment 
authority’s conciliation proposal—“ may be declared binding if 
the settlement contained therein appears just and reasonable, 
with due consideration for the interests of both parties, and if 
its application is necessary for economic and social reasons.” 
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The possibility of declaring awards binding is a break with 
the principle of voluntary agreement as typified in the regula- 
tions of the first group. By such a declaration a collective 
agreement between the parties is compulsorily created by State 
intervention—a qualitative legal consequence which in systems 
of the first group could only be the result of a voluntary decision 
of the parties. Such a compulsory collective agreement in itself 
binds only the parties to the proceedings, and thus has the same 
limited quantitative scope as proposals or awards accepted by 
the parties. This scope may, however, in certain circumstances 
be extended by a declaration that an award is generally binding, 
given by the Federal Minister of Labour on the application of 
at least.one of the parties to the collective agreement, which may 
also be a “compulsory collective agreement’ of the kind just 
mentioned. : 

The following appears therefore to be the legal nature of 
conciliation proposals and arbitration awards in Germany. First 
of all, they are, like those of the first group, administrative acts 
of a public authority, whose binding effect depends in principle 
on a voluntary decision of the parties directly concerned. By 
means of a further act on the part of the authorities, the award 
may be declared binding and so transformed into a collective 
agreement, which is within the sphere of private law. Finally, 
a third administrative act may declare this compulsory collective 
agreement generally binding and so extend its quantitative scope. 
It may thus fairly be concluded that the legal consequences of 
decisions of the German institutions, though influenced by public 
law, belong in essence to the domain of private law. 

In the systems belonging to the second group, the domain of 
private law is definitely left behind and public law takes its 
place. The systems of the Australian States, New Zealand, and 
Italy are the principal members of this group. 

This statement may be justified by an analysis of the 
qualitative consequences of the decisions. According to the 
Australian and New Zealand Acts the awards of the arbitration 
courts—the final courts of appeal in conciliation and arbitration 
—are binding on the parties and are consistently enforced by 
criminal penalties of very varied kinds. A distinction may be 
drawn between direct and indirect methods of enforcement. 

The principal direct method to be mentioned is the power of 
some arbitration courts to fix penalties for breach of an award, 
varying between £10 and £500 according as the guilty party is 
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an organisation or an employer or worker belonging to an 
organisation. Regulations empowering the competent authority 
to issue orders or injunctions to compel compliance with awards 
under pain of fine or imprisonment also come under this head. 
An important and frequent indirect method of enforcing awards 
is the general prohibition of lockouts and strikes in connection 
with industrial disputes. Not only lockouts and strikes as such, 
but also anything “in the nature of a lockout or strike”, such 
as incitement, instigation, or aid, fall under this prohibition. 
Contravention is usually punishable by penalties similar to those 
prescribed for breach of an award; an organisation may also 
incur special sanctions, such as suspension for a certain period 
of its registration as a union, so that it becomes incapable of 
being a party to any conciliation or arbitration proceedings and 
of concluding any collective agreement, and loss by its members 
of the rights arising out of any award or collective agreement 
(e.g. in New Zealand).* Other indirect methods of enforcing 
awards include provisions intended to protect a worker from 
dismissal by his employer because he is entitled to the benefits 
of an award, or protecting the employer against the discontinu- 
ance of work by any worker for a like reason, either offence 
being punishable by a fine. Finally it should be mentioned that 
under several Acts special inspectors may be appointed to 
enforce awards. 

The above examples taken from Australian and New Zealand 
legislation illustrate the far-reaching qualitative effects of awards 
—the obligation imposed on the parties by means of penalties 
for non-observance. The quantitative effects—the actual or 
potential scope of the award as to persons and area—are corres- 
pondingly wide. Under the German regulations the declaration 
that an award is generally binding can take place only on the 
conclusion of the proceedings and at the request of the persons 
concerned ; but in Australia and New Zealand the courts may 
in many cases extend the group of persons party to the proceed- 
ings as they think fit. More important still, by the declaration 
that it is generally binding (the “ common rule”), the award can 
be extended, at or after the conclusion of the proceedings, to 
persons other than the actual parties. There are provisions of 
this sort in the Commonwealth, South Australian, Western 
Australian, Queensland, and New Zealand Acts ; the Common- 





1 See above, p. 660. 
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wealth Act is characteristic of the lengths to which such 
extension may go, for, according to it, the award is binding on 
“all parties to the industrial dispute who appear . . . before the 
Court; all parties who have been summoned or notified to 
appear as parties to the dispute, or required to answer the 


claim ... ; in the case of employers, any successor, or any 
assignee or transmittee of the business of a party to the dispute 
or of a party bound by the award ... ; all organisations and 


‘persons on whom the award is at any time declared by the Court 
to be binding as a common rule ; and all members of organisa- 
tions bound by the award.” 

All these instances of the qualitative and quantitative effects 
of awards under the legislation of Australia and New Zealand, 
which can be only briefly sketched here, show plainly the legal 
nature of awards in this group of systems. The domain of 
private law has been abandoned, and they have the full force 
of public law. Further, the Australian Commonwealth Act and 
the New Zealand Act, in a very remarkable provision, go so far 
as to rule that in certain cases an award actually overrides 
an Act. 

Finally, some reference is needed to the important question 
of the practicability of criminal proceedings for the enforcement 
of awards. Only Australia and New Zealand have a fairly long 
experience on this subject. So far as reliable data are available, 
these justify the assumption that criminal proceedings are hardly 
practicable if large numbers of persons are determined not to 
respect the law ; this has occurred several times in Austrdlia. 
The efficiency of this, like any other, legislation depends in the 
last resort on whether it has the approval and active support of 
public opinion. In countries where the decisions of the con- 
ciliation and arbitration institutions involve only a civil liability, 
the matter is much simpler. In Germany, for instance, in the 
very large majority of cases, compulsory agreements arising out 
of a declaration that an award is binding have in fact been 
executed. But here, too, there are undoubtedly limits to the 
possibilities of enforcement. If such a declaration were too 
crassly at variance with the balance of power between the parties 
or with economic and social arguments, the injured party would 
probably take the risk of breaking the agreement so imposed 
on it. 
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Tue RivaL PRINCIPLES OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


The above comparative study of the nature and purpose of 
conciliation and arbitration, the capacity to be a party to the 
proceedings, the suspensive prohibition of strikes and lockouts, 
the determination of the facts, and the legal nature and con- 
sequences of decisions makes it clear that an essential question 
is whether, in a given system, the principle of conciliation or 
that of arbitration, free will or compulsion, has the upper hand. 
This is the pith of the problem, the point round which argument 
centres. There are no doubt, as we have seen above, numerous 
transition stages between systems based solely on the principle 
of voluntary agreement and those recognising compulsory 
arbitration ; these are represented by systems in which the State 
does not impose the final settlement, but which nevertheless 
provide for various sorts of compulsion during the proceedings 
—compulsory application to the institution, suspensive prohibi- 
tion of strikes and lockouts, obligation to give evidence and 
information, etc. But the question only arises in its most striking 
form in the case of systems which provide for the compulsory 
regulation of actual conditions of employment by way of binding 
decisions of the conciliation and arbitration authorities. These 
are no mere details of procedure, but important excursions into 
positive law ; like voluntary agreements, they create new law to 
regulate the relations between the parties. The question is so 
important that a further discussion of the principles involved is 
advisable, to show why the conflict of opinion is so strong. 

* The antithesis between voluntary conciliation and compulsory 
arbitration is at bottom the application to a limited sphere, the 
regulation of conditions of employment, of the wider antithesis 
between the system of unshackled private enterprise and a 
planned economy under State influence. It is easy to understand 
that employers, guided by the ruling ideas of individualism and 
free competition, should usually be opposed in principle to 
compulsory arbitration, and regard the determination of con- 
ditions of employment, and in particular of wages, by the State 
as a dangerous and intolerable interference with the free play 
of economic forces. They may perhaps not object to restrictions 
which are imposed on the freedom of industry by its own action 
(through agreements between economic or trade organisations, 
etc.), and which do actually exist to a very wide extent in certain 
domains (e.g. for prices); but they denounce the intervention of 
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the State in the fixing of working conditions as being guided not 
by economic but by political motives which have often nothing 
to do with the point at issue, and declare that in the long run 
more harm than good will result from it. 

The supporters of State intervention reply that the adjust- 
ment of disputes by the State is on the whole to be regarded 
and organised, not as a judicial, but, from the nature of the 
subject, as an administrative function of the State, which cannot 
be performed without exposure to political influence ; that as a 
matter of course the State acts on political grounds in other 
spheres of administration—economic policy, fiscal policy for the 
public services (railways, gas, water, electricity), taxation policy, 
and in particular social policy ; and that to do so in the case of 
wages is therefore at least not illogical. The supporters of 
compulsion may deprecate abuses in “ political wage-fixing”’, 
but they hold the view that to distinguish between admissible 
and inadmissible political influence in individual cases is very 
difficult, and that unavoidable mistakes are not a decisive 
argument. In their opinion important industrial disputes in the 
modern State have become political matters and can be decided 
only in accordance with the general policy of the Government, 
which must be a consistent whole if it is to be successful. 

Disputes in public utility undertakings (hospitals, railways, 
gas, water, electricity, etc.) are often separately dealt with. It 
must be recognised that the public is particularly concerned in 
such cases, and that the authoritative intervention of the State 
can be justified for reasons such as the maintenance of public 
order, the supply of the necessities of life, etc., which are seldom 
in question in other industrial disputes. Differences of opinion 
on the admissibility and value of State intervention in such 
cases are much less common, and employers who are other- 
wise definitely opposed to it admit its necessity here under 
certain conditions. 

It is idle to ask which, in the abstract, is the ideal principie 
—voluntary or compulsory settlement, conciliation or arbitration. 
The question is reasonable only in relation to the legal and 
economic conditions of a given country, and the answer must be 
that the system which is most in harmony with those conditions 
will reach the highest degree of efficiency. Earlier in this 
article the various national systems were classified according to 
the purpose they attach to conciliation and arbitration—the 
maintenance of industrial peace, the promotion of collective 
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agreements, or the regulation of conditions of employment by 
the State ; this classification shows that practically all the more 
important States have systems in keeping with their legal and 
economic organisation. 

Great Britain and most of the other English-speaking States 
(Australia and New Zealand always excepted) have economic 
and legal systems based on the principles of individualism and 
economic liberalism ; their adjustment systems are in keeping, 
having the sole duty of maintaining industrial peace by assisting 
the parties to reach a voluntary settlement. It is significant that 
these States have no legislation on collective labour agreements. 

Most of the States of greater industrial importance on the 
Continent of Europe, such as Austria, France, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, etc., have incorporated in their legal systems, 
originally built up on the individualistic principle, certain 
elements of collective law, notably, and of most interest in the 
present connection, on the subject of collective labour agree- 
ments ; they have thus assumed the second type of function, the 
promotion of collective agreements, though this is usually 
implicit rather than explicit. It is true that there is no direct 
regulation of conditions of employment by the State, but the 
agreements reached in the adjustment procedure, when trans- 
formed into collective agreements, engender some form of legal 
obligation. 

That in Germany the promotion of collective agreements is 
a specific duty of the adjustment institutions is quite in accord- 
ance with the general development of German law since 1918, 
of which the highly developed collective labour law is an 
important manifestation. But the German system has gone a 
step further. During the troubles which followed the war, the 
State intervened—often merely following up analogous interven- 
tion during the war—to regulate and decide matters in various 
important economic fields (coal, electricity, the cartel system, etc.), 
and in general, too, in all activity of the public authorities in the 
domain of private enterprise. Corresponding to this economic 
activity of the State, and in particular to its influence on prices 
and on interest, which is once more plainly visible in the 
Emergency Order of 8 December 1931, there was naturally also 
State influence on wage determination. By declaring awards 
binding, the arbitration institutions assume the third function of 
adjustment—the regulation of conditions of employment by the 
State. But the law confines these declarations to certain specified 
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exceptional cases which affect the public interest; and they 
entail civil consequences only. The law in fact still holds to the 
principle of freedom of contract for the parties to collective 
labour agreements. 

It is obvious, lastly, that this third function—the regulation 
of conditions of employment by the State—which is assigned to 
the adjustment systems in Italy and Russia, is a logical con- 
sequence of the whole legal and economic systems of these two 
States. Moreover, it is perhaps significant that in countries like 
Australia and New Zealand, where the accepted legal and 
economic principles have essentially an individualistic basis, the 
compulsory arbitration systems in force have been severely 
criticised and are constantly being altered. 

Undoubtedly, however, there is often sharp criticism even 
where the adjustment system is apparently in harmony with the 
legal and economic organisation of the country. Apart from 
attacks on the working of the system in individual cases, this 
may probably be explained by the changes that are now in 
process in industry and in society, which may entail profound 
changes in the legal systems of the States. Individualistic and 
collectivist forms of economic and legal organisation are compet- 
ing for supremacy, and the contest between the two forms of 
adjustment of disputes is a part of this greater struggle. The 
outcome is uncertain and the attempt to foresee it will serve no 
useful purpose here. 

But, whatever the ultimate result of that contest, the general 
object of all conciliation and arbitration is the same: it is to 
guide employers and workers—in their own interests and in that 
of society—towards peaceful methods in the struggle for the 
division of the product of labour, a struggle which is a mani- 
festation of the life instinct in man and therefore inevitable ; to 
show them that they need one another, however natural the 
antagonism between them, and that they must meet in some 
form of productive collaboration unless they are both to perish. 
The adjustment of industrial disputes has thus, in its smaller 
sphere, the same object as the institutions and efforts for the 
creation of a community of nations and the amicable settlement 
of the inevitable disputes arising out of conflicting interests in 
the political world. 
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The practice of concluding collective agreements is parti- 
cularly widespread in the Scandinavian countries (Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden). In Denmark they cover two-thirds and 
in Norway about 40 per cent. of the workers in both large and 
small-scale industry, while in Sweden they govern the conditions 
of employment of 80 per cent. of all industrial workers. 

A characteristic feature of the network of agreements in force 
in these countries, besides the large number of workers they 
cover, is the range and diversity of conditions of employment that 
fall within their scope. In addition to wages, which are often the 
subject of very detailed provisions, such important questions as 
hours of work, payment for overtime, night work and Sunday 
work, holidays with pay, and the treatment of the worker in case 
of sickness or industrial accident, are also governed very largely 
by collective agreements. It may also be noted that the operation 
of the system has been brought to a high pitch of efficiency in 
the Scandinavian countries, The agreements for several indus- 
tries, notably in Sweden, include clauses designed to facilitate the 
introduction of new technical methods, while nearly all agree- 
ments throughout Scandinavia contain provisions for the adjust- 
ment of any differences that may arise out of their application. 

It is proposed in the following pages to consider, primarily 
from the historical standpoint, the general attitude of Scandina- 
vian employers to the system of collective agreements. The 
second part of the article will describe the employers’ participa- 
tion in the conclusion and application of these agreements. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ ATTITUDE TO COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
The Origin and Programme of the Organisations 


N THE Scandinavian countries, as elsewhere, the system of 
collective agreements came into being under the pressure of 
the trade union movement, whose development began during the 
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last decades of the nineteenth century. The Danish workers were 
the first to build up trade union organisation in the modern sense 
of the term and to create a united and centralised labour move- 
ment. The first Danish trade union was founded in 1869, and 
during the next ten years over 30 unions were formed in various 
parts of the country. In 1886 the Copenhagen trade unions formed 
a federation, and the process of concentration was completed in 
1898 by the creation of the Confederation of Trade Unions. In 
Norway the trade union movement began to make headway 
towards 1880, culminating in the formation of a Confederation 
of Trade Unions in 1899. In Sweden the trade union movement 
dates from much the same period ; the Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions was formed in 1898. 

From the outset this new trade union movement played a 
prominent part in the social development of the Scandinavian 
countries. While declaring their fundamental policy to be the 
realisation of the Marxian ideal, the trade unions bent their 
immediate efforts to the eminently practical task of bringing 
about a progressive improvement in the living and working 
conditions of their members. In pursuit of this objective, they 
did not hesitate to adopt a fighting policy and to resort to every 
militant weapon within their power, in particular the strike. 
They were thus rapidly able to obtain very substantial conces- 
sions from the employers, notably in respect of wages and hours 
of work, since it was not easy for an individual employer to resist 
collective action taken against him by his workers and their 
organisations. But the progress of the trade union movement, 
and above all the methods adopted by the unions to enforce their 
claims, drove the employers to organise in turn. In fact, the 
unions succeeded more and more frequently in wresting from the 
employers the improvements they wanted and in embodying the 
new conditions in collective agreements. Young and undisciplined 
as the trade movement then was, this process was inevitably 
accompanied by frequent disputes, not only over the determina- 
tion but also over the application of the agreed conditions. If, as 
often happened, the two parties—the individual employer and 
his workers or the union—were unable to reach agreement, the 
immediate result was a strike or lockout. It was in order to 
provide an effective antidote to this situation that the Scan- 
dinavian employers formed their own associations. 

In Denmark, where there were already a certain number of 
organisations with functions more or less corresponding to those 
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of an employers’ association, a federation of employers in various 
trades was formed in 1896, which rapidly increased its member- 
ship and developed into a real central employers’ organisation 
under the title of the Danish Employers’ Federation. In Norway 
a central organisation which was to include employers in all 
parts of the country entered on its activities in 1900. Organ- 
isation among the Swedish employers came rather later, in spite 
of the fact that industrialism in Sweden was of longer standing 
and greater importance than in the other Scandinavian countries, 
the Swedish Employers’ Federation not being founded until 1902. 

What was the programme of these new employers’ organisa- 
tions and what policy did they propose to adopt in pursuit of 
their aims ? It may be noted in the first place that from the 
outset all three were in the strict sense of the term employers’ 
associations ', whose main function was to organise the relations 
between employers and workers. What specially characterises 
them, however, is that, although set up for defensive purposes, 
they at once laid down a programme of practical collaboration 
with the workers’ organisations, and lost no time in putting it 
into practice by their policy. 

This tendency is already evident in the rules adopted in 1896 
by the organisation which subsequently became the Danish 
Employers’ Federation, notably in Articles 9 and 10, which run 
as follows : 

Article 9. In the affiliated organisations no difference between 
employer and workers as to conditions of employment (including 
in particular the remuneration and performance of work) shall occasion 
a stoppage of work by either party, and all such differences shall be 
settled by conciliation or arbitration. 

Conciliation must be attempted wherever requested by either 
party. The question in dispute shall then be referred to the committees 
of the local organisations, which shall endeavour to bring about a 
settlement between the parties. 

If no agreement is reached the question shall be referred to an 
arbitration body for the trade in question. Rules for the composition 


and procedure of the arbitration body shall be drawn up for each 
of the organisations affiliated to the central Federation. 


Article 10. Employers and workers shall be bound to submit 
all differences respecting conditions of work for settlement as provided 
by Article 9, except where the committee of the local organisation 
of employers or of workers considers that the question is not suitable 
for settlement by arbitration. 

Employers and workers are bound to accept any duly delivered 
arbitration award. 





1 In contrast to the other two main types of association of employers or 
entrepreneurs, i.e. those formed for economic and technical purposes respectively. 
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These provisions imply recognition of the collective agree- 
ment as the basis of relations between employers and workers. 
This recognition is not indeed expressed in so many words in 
the text quoted above, but it is necessarily implied by it, since a 
system of conciliation and arbitration can have no practical 
meaning unless conditions of employment are determined on a 
collective basis. 

The earliest rules of the Norwegian Employers’ Federation 
stated that the aim of the organisation was not only to “ resist 
the unjustified claims of the workers and their organisations ” 
but also to “ maintain friendly and lasting relations between 
employers and workers, with due regard to all legitimate 
interests. ” 

Although the rules of the Swedish Employers’ Federation 
contain no provision of this kind, this certainly does not imply 
that the Swedish employers were animated by a different spirit. 
The circumstances in which their organisation was founded 
prove clearly that it was not formed with the intention of fighting 
the workers’ organisations as such, but simply as a means of 
defence against some of their methods. * 


Policy of the Employers’ Organisations 


The policy followed by the central organisations of the Scan- 
dinavian employers in pursuit of the aims for which they were 
founded was the same in all three countries, namely, to accept 
the principle of the determination of conditions of employment 
by way of collective agreements, and to ensure the application 
of the agreements by providing the strongest safeguards permitted 
by the existing legislative and other conditions. 

In Denmark, as already stated, the earliest rules of the 
Employers’ Federation implied recognition of the collective 
agreement system. Further, it is evident from these rules that 
from the very beginning the organised employers had in view 
the introduction of a comprehensive system for the adjustment 
of disputes arising out of the collective determination of con- 
ditions of employment. The subsequent policy of the central 
organisation has remained true to the principles at the basis of 
these provisions. The Danish employers and their organisaticns 
showed themselves willing to conclude collective agreements with 





2 Cf. Carl HALLENDORP, in Svenska Arbetsgifvareféreningen 1902-1927, p. 31. 
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the workers’ organisations, but they at the same time demanded 
that adequate safeguards should be provided to ensure the due 
observance of the agreements so concluded. 

The history of the first few years of the Danish Employers’ 
Federation shows that the leaders of the new organisation were 
not merely ready to co-operate with the trade unions on the 
basis of collective agreements, but were also prompt and vigorous 
in their defence of the principle that the agreements concluded 
should be respected as inviolable. 

This may be illustrated by reference to a dispute which broke 
out in the wood-working industry in 1899. The dispute was 
settled by a compromise between the Employers’ Federation and 
the Confederation of Trade Unions ; but in spite of the former’s 
insistence the Confederation was unable to persuade certain 
provincial unions to conform to the terms of the settlement. The 
Employers’ Federation firmly maintained that both the central 
organisations were under an express obligation to see that all 
the organisations affiliated to them accepted the terms of the 
agreements concluded under their auspices. In support of this 
contention it declared a lockout at the beginning of May 1899, 
which gradually spread to a large number of industries and 
ultimately affected some 30,000 workers and 4,500 employers. 
The dispute was finally settled by the conclusion of an agreement 
known as the “ Agreement of 5 September 1899”. This Agree- 
ment began by ruling on the point of principle which had been 
the chief cause of the dispute that “ the two central organisations 
shall be responsible for ensuring that all collective agreements 
concluded between them shall be respected and applied by all 
their affiliated organisations.” It laid down detailed rules to be 
observed by both parties in case of the declaration of a strike or 
lockout, and fixed at three months the minimum period of notice 
for the termination of any agreement concluded between the 
affiliated organisations. It also recognised the employer’s right 
to direct and allocate the work at his discretion and to employ 
such workers as he considered most suitable, the Confederation 
of Trade Unions undertaking to assist in the application of this 
clause when necessary. Finally, the Agreement introduced a 
system of arbitration to settle any differences arising out of the 
application of its provisions. 

The September Agreement, which was concluded without any 
official intervention, has for thirty years served as the constitu- 
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tional basis of relations between Danish employers and workers 
to the very wide extent to which these are governed by collective 
agreements. Although the struggle which preceded its conclusion 
was in one sense a general trial of strength between the two 
parties—on the workers’ side it was even looked upon as a direct 
attack on the very existence of the trade unions—it was 
undoubtedly conducted by the employers with the object of 
establishing the principle of responsibility for liabilities assumed 
under a collective agreement. 

In Norway the employers adopted a very similar policy. Far 
from attacking the collective agreement system, the Norwegian 
Employers’ Federation tried from the outset to develop and 
consolidate it. Thus, when in 1904 the Central Committee of the 
Federation was consulted by a local employers’ association as to 
the expediency of entering into collective agreements with the 
workers, it replied that “there can be nothing against the con- 
clusion of collective agreements wherever the workers are 
organised. ” * 

Generally speaking, the policy of the Norwegian employers 
has aimed not only at providing safeguards for the execution of 
agreements, but also at promoting the conclusion of general 
national agreements for each industry, with a view to securing 
the greatest possible uniformity in conditions of employment in 
different districts. As early as 1902, i. two years after its 
foundation, the Employers’ Federation concluded a general 
agreement with the Confederation of Trade Unions, providing 
that any dispute arising out of the application of existing agree- 
ments or the conclusion of new ones should first be submitted 
to conciliation. If this were unsuccessful the dispute was to be 
submitted to arbitration, in the former case (application of 
existing agreements) if either party so requested, in the latter 
(conclusion of new agreements) only on the request of both 
parties. This agreement was denounced by the Confederation of 
Trade Unions and expired on 1 January 1905, although in 1904 
the general meeting of the Employers’ Federation had authorised 
its Central Committee to take the necessary steps for its renewal, 
subject to certain amendments. The general agreement was not 
renewed, but from 1907 onwards the Employers’ Federation 
concluded a number of separate agreements with individual trade 




































1 Records of the Employers’ Federation. 
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unions containing provisions similar to those of the general 
agreement of 1902. 

In Sweden the collective agreement system had gained 
comparatively little ground in the industries that were the first 
to join the Employers’ Federation when it was formed in 1902. 
This probably explains why the first rules of the new organ- 
isation contained no provisions on this matter. During sub- 
sequent years, however, the organisations and their members 
concluded so many collective agreements with the trade unions 
that in September 1905 the general meeting of the Federation 
considered it necessary to _nsert in its rules provisions defining 
the functions of the Federation, in regard to the conclusion of 
collective agreements. The Federation thus seems to have 
implicitly recognised the principle of collective agreements. In 
any case, at the beginning of 1908, or less than six years after 
the Federation was founded, 1,971 collective agreements were in 
force in Sweden, covering 11,241 employers and 255,950 workers. 


The Question of Legal Safeguards 


With the growth of the trade associations, both of workers 
and of employers, and the increasing prevalence of the collective 
agreement system, the Scandinavian employers soon became 
aware of certain defects. Their criticisms were directed not at 
the collective agreement system itself, but at the inadequacy of 
the safeguards it then offered for the strict application of the 
agreements. What, in fact, was the position from the employers’ 
standpoint in the event of breach of a collective agreement by 
a trade union which was party to it or by one of its members ? 
Theoretically, recourse might be had to the ordinary law courts ’; 
but this process had little practical value owing to the delays 
and complications of an action under the existing judicial 
system. It was manifestly impossible to let a labour dispute, 
e.g. an illegal strike, drag on for the months or even years that 
cases often lasted. In a number of industries, indeed, the 
employers and workers had set up some form of conciliation and 
arbitration machinery by collective agreement for the adjustment 
of differences arising out of the application of the agreed con- 





1 Except, perhaps, in Sweden (see below, page 685). 
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ditions of employment. But this procedure, however useful, was 
defective in several respects. In the first place, it provided no 
means of forcing the organisations to accept responsibility for 
breaches committed by their members, and secondly, it lacked 
the power to bring legal compulsion to bear on any party refus- 
ing to accept a valid decision. There was therefore always a 
danger that differences of this kind might develop into open 
conflict, in the shape of a strike or lockout. 

In Denmark the employers’ organisations demanded, in the 
first place, that a special and suitable judicial authority should 
be set up having the necessary qualifications for the rapid and 
impartial settlement of all disputes arising out of the application 
of agreements. They also considered it essential that this authority 
should be invested with the necessary powers to see that the 
injured party received compensation for injury due to a breach 
of an agreement. Finally, they demanded that the trade unions 
should recognise the principle of collective liability, in virtue of 
which the organisation itself would be held responsible for any 
breach by its members of a collective agreement it had concluded. 
On their side, the employers declared themselves ready to accept 
this liability in full. 

It should be noted that as the employers wished to avoid as 
far as possible any intervention of the legislature in the sphere 
of labour jurisdiction, they preferred that these changes should 
be introduced by means of collective agreements. On this point 
their views were in complete harmony with those of the workers. 

This programme was not put into effect until 1908. As a 
result of a protracted strike in the printing trade, which was 
finally settled through the intervention of the Minister of the 
Interior, the workers concerned obtained a reduction of hours of 
work ; but their central organisation agreed that a Joint Com- 
mittee should be set up “to consider proposals for setting up 
arbitration courts, measures for preventing strikes and lockouts, 
conciliation in labour disputes, etc., in the light of the experience 
already gained.” 

The attitude of the Employers’ Federation to this question is 
shown by the following extract from a circular addressed by 
the Federation to its members on the occasion of the settlement 
of the printing strike : 


_ All the endeavours of the Employers’ Federation to place its rela- 
tions with the Confederation of Trade Unions on a sounder basis than 
that provided by the inadequate provisions of the September Agree- 
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ment have so far been wrecked on the resistance of the Confederation, 
which has not ventured to accept liabilities that might hamper the 
freedom of action of its affiliated organisations or restrict the right 
to strike. 

A Joint Committee instructed to submit a report to the Government 
would, however, have a very strong inducement to come to an agree- 
ment. If it failed to do so, it is extremely probable that Parliament 
would introduce fresh legislation. The workers’ organisations should 
therefore be prepared to make sufficient concessions to enable a com- 

romise to be reached, failing which the legislature will scarcely be 
inclined to leave the parties to settle their own disputes in future. 


In the joint committee known as the “ Joint Committee of 
1908”, set up as a result of the compromise just mentioned, the 
employers’ representatives lost no time in urging the claims noted 
above. They declared themselves ready to make the organisa- 
tions they represented accept full responsibility for all acts 
contrary to the terms of a collective agreement, whether com- 
mitted by the organisation as such or by one or more of its 
members. In return they demanded that the workers’ organisa- 
tions should assume a similar responsibility. To this, however, 
the workers replied with a firm refusal. All that the employers 
could obtain from them was a recognition of collective liability 
in the event of complicity on the part of the organisation 
concerned on the one hand, and in disputes arising out of the 
interpretation of wage clauses on the other. 

The employers’ representatives next set out to defend the 
principle that full compensation was due to the injured party for 
any injury caused by the breach of a collective agreement.. On 
this point again they obtained only partial satisfaction. The 
Committee succeeded, however, in agreeing upon a formula 
imposing on the offending organisation, in the event of a breach 
committed either by the organisation itself or by an individual 
member, a fine payable to the injured party, the amount of 
which was to be fixed with due regard to the nature of the 
injury and to any extenuating circumstances that might be 
present. 

It was decided for practical reasons to request the legislative 
authorities to give effect to the conclusions of the Joint Com- 
mittee in the form of an Act. In response to this request, the 
Rigsdag adopted the Act of 12 April 1910 on the Permanent 
Arbitration Court for labour disputes. This Court, though osten- 
sibly set up by legislation, is thus in reality the result of a 
compromise between the employers’ and the workers’ organisa- 
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tions and its statute is largely inspired by principles upheld by 
the employers. * 

In. Norway, too, the employers very soon realised the inad- 
equacy of the judicial remedies provided under collective agree- 
ments. Unlike the trade unions, which thought it preferable to 
keep such arrangements on a contractual basis, they began at an 
early date to press for the introduction of a statutory judicial 
authority for labour matters competent to settle all disputes 
arising out of the application of agreements, either with or 
without the consent of the parties concerned. In their view the 
existence of such an authority offered the only possible guarantee 
of full enquiry into labour disputes, while at the same time 
constituting the sole effective method of compelling a recalcitrant 
party to submit a dispute to judicial procedure. 

The Norwegian employers did not have to wait long for the 
satisfaction of this demand. An Act of 6 August 1915 set up a 
special court for the settlement of all labour disputes arising out 
of the interpretation and validity of collective agreements or out 
of demands based these agrements. 

In Sweden legal security for the execution of collective agree- 
ments was at first even more inadequate from the employers’ 
standpoint than it was in the other Scandinavian countries. With 
the extension of the collective agreement system the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations in certain branches of industry had 
introduced into collective agreements clauses providing for the 
settlement of any differences arising over their application ; but 
no general agreement to this effect was concluded between the 
central organisations. Moreover, the conciliation and arbitration 
procedure set up for particular industries had no way of com- 
pelling a recalcitrant party to accept a decision. It was even a 
moot point whether disputes concerning collective agreements 
concluded by two trade associations might be brought before an 
ordinary law court.” 





1 In spite of its title, this Court is not strictly speaking an arbitration body, 
since its competence is not limited to disputes which both parties have expressly 
agreed to submit to it, while on the other hand the parties may agree that the 
execution of any agreement shall be excluded from its competence. 

2 It was not until 1915 that the Supreme Court delivered two judgments which 
make it clear that trade associations are fully bound under civil law by the collec- 
tive agreements they have concluded, and that they may invoke all the rights 
deriving from these agreements ; it therefore follows that they must also have the 
right to sue and be sued. Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrrFice : Freedom of Asso- 
ciation, Vol. III, p. 334 ; Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Organisation), 
No. 30; Geneva, 1928. 
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The Swedish workers on their side took up a purely negative 
attitude towards the introduction of legal guarantees for the 
execution of collective agreements. One of their principal motives 
seems to have been fear of the possible financial consequences of 
a breach of agreement for the trade unions concerned, if legisla- 
tion were adopted defining precisely the liability of the contract- 
ing organisations in the event of such a breach, and, in particular, 
if a special judicial authority were set up to deal with disputes 
of this kind. 

In 1916, therefore, when the Social Board drafted a Bill to 
set up a labour court including among its functions the hearing 
of claims for damages arising out of breaches of agreements, 
the trade unions vigorously opposed this measure. Their chief 
objection seems to have been that the establishment of the 
principle of the entire financial liability of trade associations in 
the event of a breach of agreement would in practice operate 
unfairly to the prejudice of the workers’ unions. They maintained 
that the liability of an employers’ association which had declared 
an unlawful lockout could hardly exceed payment of the wages 
lost by the workers affected by the lockout, whereas if a workers’ 
organisation ordered a strike which was subsequently declared 
unlawful by the labour court, it might be sentenced to pay com- 
pensation for the whole of the loss, often very considerable, due 
to the stoppage of work in an undertaking or even in a whole 
industry. * 

The employers, however, pressed very strongly for the enact- 
ment of legislation on this point. When requested by the Social 
Board to give its opinion on the provisions of the proposed Bill, 
the Executive Committee of the Employers’ Federation declared 
in particular that “it is manifestly wrong that in a State based 
on the principle of law certain disputes should be left outside the 
jurisdiction of the statutory courts, to be settled, failing an amic- 
able arrangement, by an open struggle between the two parties ; 
since in these conditions it is the stronger party and not the 
party in the right that is bound to win.” It is true that the 
Supreme Court had recently confirmed the principle that collec- 
tive agreements are legally binding on the contracting parties and 
declared the ordinary law courts competent to hear disputes 
arising out of their applications. “ But’, the Executive Com- 





1 Cf. Sigfrid Hansson : Den svenska fackféreningsrérelsen, p. 312. Stockholm, 
1921. 
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mittee went on, “ this has not led to any real improvement. If the 
present state of affairs continues, such disputes will in future be 
settled not by the judgment of the courts but according to the 
relative strength of the parties. It would be frankly impossible 
to refer disputes involving a stoppage of work in a given industry 
to an ordinary court of law, since in the normal course of events 
several years would elapse before such a court could deliver its 
final judgment. Moreover, the investigation of disputes relating 
to the application of collective agreements and to trade associa- 
tions in general requires the competent judicial authorities to 
have an experience of social matters which it would be idle to 
expect from the ordinary courts, and which is rendered all the 
more essential by the absence of any relevant legislation. ” * 


The attitude of the Swedish employers to the introduction 
of legal guarantees for the execution of agreements was thus 
in many respects identical with that adopled some ten years 
earlier by their Danish colleagues. In Sweden, as in Denmark, 
organised employers demanded on the one hand recognition of 
the financial liability of the trade associations, and on the other 
the institution of a special tribunal for the settlement of disputes 
arising out of the application of agreements. Despairing, how- 
ever, of coming to terms with the trade unions on this matter, 
the Swedish employers were obliged to confine their efforts to 
encouraging and supporting any steps taken in this direction by 
the Government and the legislative authorities. 

In 1920 an Act was passed setting up an arbitration court to 
deal with labour disputes submitted to it by trade associations. 
The result was not, however, judicial procedure in the ordinary 
sense, since the court might not intervene unless requested 
to do so by both parties, and the measure accordingly failed to 
satisfy the employers. In 1925 the president of the Employers’ 
Federation declared officially that in this view the absence of 
any special provision for the judicial settlement of labour dis- 
pules constituted a “deplorable gap in Swedish legislation ~.* 

It was not until 1928 that the Riksdag adopted two Acts, one 
ef which laid down general regulations for collective agreements, 
while the other provided for the setting up of a labour court 





1 Industria, 14 Nov. 1916. 
' 2 ARBEJDSKOMMISSIONEN AF 1925: J, Betaenkning vedrérende Maegling og 
Voldgift i Interessestridigheder, p. 194. Copenhagen, 1926. 
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competent to hear disputes arising out of agreements. With 
certain reservations on minor points, the Employers’ Federation 
declared itself satisfied with these measures. * 


Official Conciliation Procedure 


To complete this description of the policy of Scandinavian 
employers in regard to collective agreements some account must 
be given of their attitude to official conciliation in labour dis- 
putes. Conciliation in this connection, unlike arbitration, does not 
aim at the adjustment of differences arising out of the applica- 
tion of existing agreements. It signifies the intervention of a 
third party where the two parties directly concerned are unable 
to agree on the provisions of a new collective agreement, and 
where there is consequently reason to fear that one or other of 
the parties may resort to militant action. But the question of 
official conciliation procedure, although not strictly a matter of 
the application of collective agreements, is so closely bound up 
with the problem that it can hardly be ignored here. 

In this matter the attitude of the Norvegian employers 
appears at first to have differed in some respects from that of 
the Danish and Swedish Employers’ Federations. 

In Norway a Government Bill introduced in 1912 included 
provisions for the introduction of official conciliation procedure. 
The Central Committee of the Employers’ Federation criticised 
some of these provisions, but nevertheless declared that “ some 
form of official conciliation procedure in labour disputes should 
be set up in Norway without delay.” 

It is probable that this favourable attitude of the employers 
was in part determined by the fear that the Government might 
carry out its intention of introducing compulsory arbitration in 
disputes concerning the determination of conditions of employ- 
ment (i.e. disputes involving clashes of interest, as distinct from 
disputes concerning legal rights), in cases where the parties them- 
selves failed to agree on the provisions of a new collective agree- 
ment—a scheme which was opposed by the trade unions as 
strongly as by the employers themselves. 2 





1 Industria, 15 Feb. 1927. 

2 In spite of the resistance of both employers’ and workers’ organisations, in 
1916 the Storting passed an Act for the duration of the war giving the Government 
power to order that any dispute of this kind which was of vital public importance 
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Their attitude may also have been influenced in some measure’ 
by the rather reassuring results of the official conciliation system 
in Denmark and Sweden, where, as will shortly be described, it 
had already been in operation for a number of years. 

In the other two Scandinavian countries, on the other hand, 
the employers’ organisations at first showed considerable ap- 
prehension at the prospect of the intervention of official bodies 
in the regulation of hours of work by collective agreement. 

In Denmark, as already explained, the question of official 
conciliation was included in the terms of reference of the Joint 
Committee of 1908. The employers’ representatives on this 
Committee at first adopted a very guarded attitude, maintaining 
that the conclusion of new agreements was a matter affecting 
the vital interests of the contracting parties so closely that they 
should be allowed an absolutely free hand in the matter, even 
if they found it necessary to resort to militant action. They were 
prepared to accept a special system for certain branches of 
activity of vital public importance, such as water, gas and elec- 
tricity supply, hospitals, prisons, etc., and were even willing to 
consider the introduction of compulsory arbitration for establish- 
ments of this kind. But in every other sphere of economic 
activity they raised very grave objections to the suggestion of 
allowing any outside intervention in the determination of condi- 
tions of employment. This attitude was undoubtedly inspired by 
fear that the introduction of official conciliation would strengthen 
the position of the workers when negotiating conditions of 
employment. 

Certain sections of opinion among the employers, however, 
were in favour of a less negative attitude. Thus, at the general 
meeting of the Employers’ Federation held in 1909, i.e. while the 
Joint Committee was engaged on its labours, Mr. Niels Andersen, 
one of the founders and for many years president of the organ- 
isation, addressed the Central Committee in the following terms : 


Above all, try to find a more manageable weapon than the lock- 
out. So long as this is the only weapon at your disposal you will be 





should be compulsorily submitted to an arbitration court. This measure was 
renewed on various occasions and finally expired in 1929. Since then conditions 
of employment have to a very large extent been fixed by collective agreements 
freely concluded between the employers’ and workers’ organisations. Cf. Johan 
CASTBERG : “ Compulsory Arbitration in Norway ”’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XI, No. 1, Jan. 1925, pp. 15-38. 
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unable to avoid using it from time to time, and we all know that the 
oftener we brandish it the sooner we blunt its edge. 


In conclusion, Mr. Andersen appealed to his colleagues to be 
less uncompromising in their attitude to official conciliation. 

The Bill on official conciliation drafted by the Joint Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by a majority consisting of the 
werkers and the chairman, deviated, however, from the views of 
the employers on points which the latter considered so vital that 
they felt constrained to express very strong reservations. In parti- 
cular, they were hostile to the principle of compulsory appear- 
ance before the conciliator, and to the power the Bill would have 
given him to investigate wages and hours of work in the industry 
concerned. But when the Government submitted the Joint Com- 
mittee’s report to the Rigsdag the latter made sufficient conces- 
sions to the employers’ views to enable them to promise loyal 
co-operation with the new conciliation body. The employers 
have been true to their word, and official State conciliation has 
since become a valuable and much used piece of machinery. 
The employers have indeed not always approved of the results 
of the negotiations conducted before the official conciliators, but 
they have always complied with the summons to appear before 
them and have accepted their proposals on many occasions. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that the experience gained 
has convinced the employers of the utility of official conciliation 
machinery, especially, perhaps, after the war, when wage rates 
had to be adjusted to the progressive deflation of that period. 

This is borne out by the fact that in 1925, when the Govern- 
ment set up a mixed committee including representatives of both 
employers and workers to prepare a report on the amendments 
that should be made to existing labour legislation, including that 
on conciliation and arbitration machinery, the representatives of 
the employers’ organisations did not demand the abolition of 
official conciliation. They merely proposed that the existing 
system should be amended on two points: first, that the con- 
ciliator’s intervention should be limited to labour disputes 
endangering the public interest, and secondly—a _ suggestion 
tending rather to strengthen the conciliator’s authority—that the 
representatives of both parties should be duly authorised by their 
respective organisations to accept or reject the settlement 
proposed by the conciliator. 
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In Sweden the earliest legislation on official conciliation dates 
from 1906. There, too, the employers began by viewing with 
considerable mistrust the prospect of the intervention of an 
official conciliator in their negotiations with the workers. But 
the events that marked the first years of the operation of the 
1906 Act seem to indicate that the Employers’ Federation already 
recognised the value of impartial intervention by a third party 
in certain cases. In 1907, for instance, when the determination of 
conditions of employment in the iron and steel industry was in 
question, the trade unions concerned demanded that the negotia- 
tions should be conducted by an impartial conciliator. At first 
the Association of Iron Masters protested against any outside 
intervention, but at the instance of the Employers’ Federation, 
to which the matter had been referred by the Confederation of 
Trade Unions, it ultimately yielded to the workers’ demand and 
even consented that the negotiations should be conducted by the 
official conciliator of the district in which they were to take 
place. * 

At all events, when in 1916, in conjunction with the Bill 
concerning the statutory regulation of collective agreements, the 
Social Board drafted another Bill for the extension of the con- 
ciliation system set up in 1906, the proposal was favourably 
received by the Employers’ Federation, which expressed itself 
in the following terms in a declaration to the Government con- 
cerning the various Bills then under consideration : 


The idea of putting forward certain legislative measures designed 
to strengthen the existing conciliation procedure in labour disputes ap- 
pears to us to deserve consideration. During the ten years the Con- 
ciliation Act has been in operation the present system has no doubt 
given proof of certain shortcomings, but its general utility cannot 
be gainsaid. There can be little question that neither employers nor 
workers would now willingly dispense with official conciliation in 
labour disputes. Such being the case, we consider that a complete 
recasting of the system at present in force is necessary, and that any 
measures adopted should be limited to effecting certain useful reforms 
without altering its fundamental character. 2 


By this declaration the Employers’ Federation thus plainly 
admitted the value of official conciliation in labour disputes. 


? Cf. Herman SunpuHowm : Jaérnbruksférbundet 1906-1931, pp. 40 et seq. Stock- 
holm, 1931. 


2 Industria, 14 Nov. 1916. 
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Nine years later, when again asked to state officially the employ- 
ers’ view in regard to State conciliation, the president of the 
Employers’ Federation expressed himself in substantially the 
same terms, adding that on many occasions this procedure “ had 
made it possible to avert disastrous labour disputes ”. 2 


(To be continued.) 





* ARREJDSKOMMISSIONEN AF 1925: Op. cit., p. 192. 
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Occupational Cancer: I 


In 1928 the Cancer Commission of the League of Nations Health 
Organisation decided to place the question of occupational cancer on its 
agenda. The Hygiene Service of the International Labour Office was 
called upon to collaborate in the research to be undertaken, and a sub- 
committee comprising representatives of the two Institutions was set up. 
The only meeting of this sub-committee to date was that held in London 
during the International Cancer Conference of July 1928, when its 
programme and methods of work were discussed. 

Three distinct views were expressed on this occasion. Some experts 
were in favour of using unitelinp and morbidity statistics relative to 
occupational cancer ; others proposed the compilation of statistics of 
cases notified by hospi and clinics, and of cases occurring in the 
private practices of 3 (who would be asked to collaborate), with 
indication in each case of the occupational and industrial records of 
the persons affected ; while a third view, that of the representative of the 
International Labour Office, was that medical investigations should be 
undertaken in different countries among the workers employed in the 
cancerogenetic industries. 

For various reasons it was not possible to F ms into effect any of the 
proposals concerning statistical research in form suggested at the 
meeting ; but the Hygiene Service of the International Labour Office was 
able, thanks to the very valuable collaboration of a «umber of members 
of its Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene, to make prelim- 
inary enquiries in industries in which the products worked up or handled 
cause workers to contract cancer. As had been decided at the London 
meeting, the enquiry was limited to cobalt miners, workers producing 
and using coal tar, pitch, and similar products, and mule spinners in the 
cotton industry. 

In a preliminary enquiry such as was contemplated it would have 
taken too long and cost too much to study the technical processes used in 
order to detect the primary etiological factors in certain types of occupa- 
tional cancer ; it was further decided to limit the research to pulmonary 
cancer and cancer of the skin, on which sufficiently detailed information 
in respect of particular industries was only available in a small number 
of countries (Germany and Great Britain, for instance). 

The Health Section of the League of Nations undertook the duty of 
collecting information on occupational cancer among cobalt miners. 
Data on this subject have been received from Czechoslovakia’, Saxony, 





1 Czechoslovakia : 

Loewy, J.: “La maladie des mineurs de Joachimstal’’, in Quatriéme réunion 
internationale pour l'étude des maladies professionnelles, Lyon, 1929, Compte-rendu, 
pp. 386-390. Lyons, 1930. 

Prrcwan, A., and Sixt, H.: “Cancer of the Lung in the Miners of 
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and, Sweden, in Europe, and from Australia, Canada, and Katanga, 
among oversea countries. pee for the first two countries, the replies 
received were negative and indicated that no cases of cancer had been 
notified among cobalt miners. 

The Hygiene Service of the International Labour Office meanwhile 
requested the heads of medical factory inspection services and other highly 
qualified experts in various countries® (Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United States, U.S.S.R.) to carry out the proposed 
medical enquiry by preliminary investigation in the industries in which 
workers might be exposed to the risk of occwpational cancer of the skin. 
The industries particularly in view were those entailing the use of coal 
tar and pitch (gas works, coal-tar distillation plants, briquette factories ), 
and the use of mineral oil in mule spinning in the cotton industry. The 
investigators were asked to give consideration to certain technical condi- 
tions calculated to throw light on the etiology of cancer — the nature and 
the country and sometimes region of origin of the substances handled or 
worked up (coal, coal tar, mineral oil) ; the technique used in the 
processes of the production and distillation of coal tar and in spinning 
(type of machine, position of worker, speed of rotation of bobbins, 
oils used, etc.). The investigation was also to cover the following 
points : position and form of the tumour, existence of pre-cancerous morbid 
growths, age of the workers examined, time spent by them in their present 
occupation, previous surgical operations, and, where possible, a study 
of the hospital records concerning cancer of the skin and scrotal cancer in 
the industrial districts under observation, so that morbid growths affecting 
workers in the industries in question might be traced. 

The Office has received replies for Austria, Belgium, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and the United States. Owing to the strict 
economy which the International Labour Organisation is bound to 
observe, full publication of the very interesting reports contributed is not 
possible, and they are therefore being published under their authors’ 
signatures in the medical and technical press of the countries concerned. 
It has nevertheless been thought useful to publish in these pages a summary 





Jachimoy (Joachimstal) ”’, in American Journal ‘of Cancer, Vol. XVI, July 
1932. 

MAuBLER : “ Health at Joachimstal, particularly in respect of pulmonary 
cancer, ”’ 

ZiEL, R.: “ Technical hygiene measures taken in the uranium-radium mines 
at Joachimstal. ” 

Wo vprics, A. : “ Blood changes observed in the Joachimstal radium miners. ” 

(The last three have not yet appeared.) 

2 Austria: Reports by Dr. Brezina, Dr. OPPENHEIM, and Dr. SCHONBAUER. 

Belgium : Note by Dr. GLIBERT. 

France: Report on occupational cancer in France, by Professor G. Roussy 
and Professor Ch. GRANDCLAUDE. 

Italy : Report by Dr. Lorica. 

Japan : Kornuma, B.: “ On the Occurence of Occupational Cancer in various 
Countries ’’, in Gann, Vol. XXIV, 1930, p. 416. 

Netherlands : Report by Dr. KraNENBURG and Dr. LE Roy. 

Switzerland : National Accident Insurance Fund statistics (Dr. Pometra). 

United States: Dr. Imre HELLER : “ Occupational Cancers (Cancer caused by 
coal-tar products, cancer caused by mineral oils, and mule-spinners’ cancer) ”’, in 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Vol. XII, May 1930, pp. 169-197. Boston. 
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of the information collected ' during the enquiry, while referring the reader 
to the original articles for further detail. The first part of this summary 
deals with pulmonary cancer and the second with cancer of the skin. 


PULMONARY CANCER 


CoBALt MINING 


The only known cases of pulmonary cancer among cobalt miners 
are those which have occurred at Schneeberg (Saxony). Pulmonary 
cancer has not been observed among cobalt miners in other countries 
(Canada, Katanga). In Canada, an investigation into silicosis 
was undertaken by the Ontario Department of Health at Cobalt 
City in 1925. It included clinical and radiographic examination of 
the thorax of 398 workers with from five to twenty years’ under- 
ground service in the cobalt mines, and clinical examination of a further 
60 miners with the use of radiography only in the cases considered 
necessary. Not a single case of pulmonary cancer was diagnosed. 
The various data available tend to show that the death rate from cancer 
is lower in this district than in the Province of Ontario as a whole. 


No case of pulmonary cancer has been observed in the Katanga 
cobalt mines, in spite of the vigilance of the medical service, which 
is alive to the position ; but this may possibly be due to the fact that 
the workers are engaged for short periods only (an average of six 
months in the year) so that the Natives may attend to the cultivation 
of their land. 


RADIOACTIVE MINERAL ORES 


The information on pulmonary cancer among the miners of 
Joachimstal in Czechoslovakia (radioactive mineral ores) is much 
more extensive, a number of valuable contributions on this subject 
being available. The town of Joachimstal became important in the 
sixteenth century owing to the mining of silver ores ; the industry 
was very profitable at first, but towards the end of the century it died 
out for various economic, social, and above all technical reasons, such 
as difficulties in boring and the flooding of the mines by infiltration. 
It was replaced in the district by the working up of by-products — 
cobalt, nickel, bismuth, and arsenic — but without considerable 
results. Mining on a large scale was not resumed until the end of the 
nineteenth century, when the uranium constituents of pitchblende 
began to be used in manufacture and, more important still, after the 





? Cf. also the articles dealing with the different products and on “ Tumours of 
Occupational Origin’’ in the encyclopaedia of hygiene, pathology, and social 
welfare entitled Occupation and Health, published by the International Labour 
Office. 

2 The literature already existing on pulmonary cancer among the Schneeberg 
miners is so extensive that the subject has been deliberately excluded from this 
study 
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discovery of the radioactive properties of these substances by M. and 
Mme. Curie in 1898. 

Pitchblende is found in veins of the thickness of a pin’s head 
(Loewy) inclosed in crystalline or micaceous schists ; it is extracted 
by means of compressed air drills on the Borz-Flattmann system. 
The work is unpleasant, for it raises clouds of dust, either granular 
(if hollow drills are used) or very finely subdivided (with solid 
drills), and this remains suspended, particularly in blind galleries. 

This dust, which is of a light grey colour, hinders breathing, and 
even when the period of inhalation is short its presence in the sputum 
is visible to the naked eye for several days. Chemical analysis shows 
that it contains calcium, silicon, lead, arsenic, bismuth, nickel, and 
cobalt. The proportion of dust in the air is so great that the dust 
masks worn by the miners working at the face are found to contain 
from 0.8 to 1.6 milligrams, according to the gallery, after an hour’s use. 

Though the miners are supplied with dust masks made of wire 
gauze on which a damp sponge is placed and with water with which 
to damp the boring holes, there is no running water jet, to keep the 
face which is being worked continually wet. 

Blasting is done at the end of the working day, so that gases and 
dust have time to disperse before work is restarted next day. 

An 8-hour day, including winding time in both directions and a 
quarter of an hour for dinner, is the rule, so that the actual time 
worked varies from 64% to 7 hours according to the position of the 
workings and the distance to be covered in reaching them. Most of 
the workings are some 250 metres above sea level and the pit heads 
are 450 to 550 metres higher. Electric cages have been used for some 
time for the journey up and down. 

The total cubic contents of the pits and galleries is large in com- 
parison with the small size of the staff, and the temperature, even at 
the deepest places, is not excessively high, so that the miners, with 
a few rare exceptions, work in their clothes. 

In the factories for the preparation of uranium colouring matters 
and radium the typical processes are the disintegration of the ore by 
washing and the use of concentrated acids, followed by crystallisation. 

About 400 men are employed in the mines, and there are some 
100 invalid miners in the neighbourhood. The radium factory employs 
about 60 workers. Only healthy and vigorous men, who must usually 
have completed their military service, are taken on as miners. 

The danger in the mines is caused by the mechanical and chemical 
action of the dust, added to the physical overstrain due to under- 
ground work. In the latter connection the most important factor 
is the vibration of the drills, which are usually held against the thigh 
or shoulder and are only occasionally mounted on a stand. One of the 
principal, if not the most important, of the noxious factors is the 
radioactivity of the rocks, of the underground water and, above all, 
of the air (which is discussed in more detail below). 

According to Mahler, the radioactivity of the air in the uranium 
colour and radium factories varies greatly according as it results from 
a solution or a precipitate. 
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Though the pulmonary cancer affecting the Joachimstal miners 
has only been recognised as such during recent years, it should not 
be forgotten that a high death rate among miners in that part of the 
country was noted by certain authorities (Agricola, Matthesius) as far 
back as the sixteenth century. The miners themselves used to call 
the disease Bergkrankheit or Bergsucht, but its real nature was not 
known by the Joachimstal doctors until a much more recent date, 
though the medical experts had for some time believed it to be similar 
to that occurring at Schneeberg. In the latter district, too, it was 
already known in the sixteenth century that the miners were liable 
to die at the prime of life with symptoms of pulmonary lesions and 
rapidly increasing cachexia. The real nature of the disease was not 
however established until 1879, when Herting and Hesse showed by 
their clinical and anatomical research that the victims were suffering 
from malignant pulmonary tumours ; and the work of many subsequent 
authorities has confirmed this diagnosis. 

The statistics now available concerning the health of the 
Joachimstal miners are significant. A comparison for the last 30 years 
between the general death rate, in Joachimstal and in the neighbouring 
districts inhabited by miners, and the death rate from cancer gives 
indications of the highest value. If the two periods 1899-1914 and 
1915-1928 are taken separately, it is found that though the general 
death rate was lower in the latter than in the former, the male death 
rate in the town had risen from 46.7 to 51.4 per cent., while falling 
slightly in the neighbouring districts. Further, deaths from cancer, 
irrespective of sex, had risen in numbers both in the town and in the 
country, male miners bearing the brunt of the increase (from 2.4 per 
cent. to 8 per cent.). 

These statistics also show that deaths from cancer and tubercu- 
losis occur twice as frequently among miners as among the rest of the 
population. Figures published by the National Office of Statistics 
show that the ratio of the death rate from malignant tumours in the 
Joachimstal district during 1927-1928 to the corresponding rate for 
Bohemia was 20: 13 and to the rate for the whole of Czechoslovakia 
was 20:11. Since these figures date from a period (before 1929) when 
pulmonary cancer was rarely diagnosed among the miners of the 
country, and since they cover the whole of the region, it may be stated 
that the number of deaths caused by malignant tumours is about 
twice as high in Joachimstal and its neighbourhood as in the other 
parts of Bohemia. 

The average age of death is also significant. Loewy points out that 
the post-mortem records of 56 active or retired miners and metal 
workers between 1918 and the middle of May 1928 show an average 
life of 42 years, while that of the inhabitants of Joachimstal in general 
is 59. Mahler states that the average life of the inhabitants of Joachims- 
tal for the period 1922-1928 was 45.3 years for miners, 56.8 years for 
men other than miners, and 60.2 years for women. 

The picture thus drawn is completed by the morbidity figures. 
A clinical, radiological, and haematological enquiry into the health 
of the Joachimstal mining staff and of the workers employed in the 
6 
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uranium colour factory (328 active miners and factory workers and 
88 retired miners, or 406 persons in all) was undertaken by the Czecho- 
slovak Ministries of Public Works and Public Health in 1929. The 
radiographical examinations showed signs of pneumoconiosis in 60 per 
cent. of those still at work (188 out of 323). The clinical examinations 
frequently showed lesion of the pulmonary apices ; but bacteriological 
tests did not reveal Koch’s bacillus. In 47 cases the patient’s medical 
record showed that a parent, brother, or sister had been affected by 
cancer. The results obtained from the examination of 83 retired miners 
were more serious. There were 42 pulmonary lesions and 3 cancerous 
pulmonary lesions, 2 of which were subsequently confirmed at the 
post-mortem. 

As far as pulmonary cancer is concerned, Professor Hlava of the 
Czech University of Prague several times demonstrated the possibility 
of its occurrence among the Joachimstal miners, but was not able to 
induce the mines’ management or the public health authorities to give 
the matter their attention. In 1926, however, Dr. Pirchan was 
appointed Chief Medical Officer of the Radium Institute at Joachimstal. 
He immediately attacked the problem and in the same year discovered 
a case of pulmonary cancer in a worker in a radium factory. No new 
case was notified until 1928, when 3 suspicious cases were put under 
observation. In 1929 Professor Loewy of Prague pointed out 5 cases of 
pulmonary cancer, 4 of which were confirmed at the post-mortem. One 
was a mine manager who had worked for nearly 25 years in various 
radium preparation laboratories and 9 years in that of Joachimstal ; 
he died of a pulmonary neoplasm. The other 4 cases were workers, 
2 of whom had worked in the mines for a number of years (184% and 
16 respectively), and showed no morbid symptoms until some time 
after leaving work. Of the 2 others, one was an employee in a uranium 
factory with 9 years’ laboratory service and 46 years old, the other 
a radium factory worker whose case had been studied by Pirchan 
in 1926. The publication of these facts aroused public attention, and 
as a result the official systematic medical examination of the miners, 
mentioned above, was introduced. 

Cases of pulmonary cancer have continued to occur among radio- 
active ore miners. In 1929 and 1930 19 miners died, 17 of disease and 
2 by violent death, 10 being still at work and 9 retired. The post- 
mortem examination held in 13 cases showed evidence of pulmonary 
cancer in 9 vases ; this proportion (9 out of 17, or 53 per cent., the 
2 cases of violent death being excluded) is so high as to leave no doubt 
of its being an occupational disease. 

In the 6 cases in which there was no post-mortem there had been 
no symptoms of pulmonary cancer, but the experts considered that 
pulmonary cancer as a cause or at least a subsidiary cause of death 
could not be excluded with certainty. 

The 9 cases in which a post-mortem was held provide valuable 
information on pulmonary cancer among the Joachimstal miners. 
Though the very full details available in regard to each case cannot 
be reproduced here, they may be summarised as follows. 
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The age of the miners at death varied between 40 and 67 years, 
with an average of about 50. 

Only 2 belonged to the active staff, all the others having left this 
work from 1 to 27 years before. The period during which they had 
been employed in the mines or in the radium factory was from 13 to 
23 years, the average being 17 years, while that between the beginning 
of their employment in the mines and death from cancer varied from 15 
to 43 years, with an average of 25 years. 

As regards occupation, 8 of the victims were miners (2 hewers, 
6 timberers) and 1 a miner who had been employed for 8 years in the 
radium factory. These figures only indicate the victims’ chief occu- 
pations ; it is difficult to state exactly what work they were employed 
on, for changes are frequent, and workers no longer capable of work- 
ing as hewers may be employed as timberers or transferred to the 
radium factory. 

In one instance the case history showed cancer in the victim’s 
family. 

The first stage of the disease is insidious, the symptoms generally 
taking the form of pain in the thorax and a cough. When established, 
its symptoms are those usual in the case of pulmonary cancer — 
oppression, pains —- generally lancinating — in the thorax, cardiac 
region, and back, and extending in varying degrees over the front 
and rear of the body, in the armpits, sides, and sacral region. The 
pains increase rapidly and soon lead to complete incapacity for work. 
Dyspnea, usually oppressive, is also observed, but may be absent, and 
asthma is sometimes a symptom. Coughing is usually, though not 
invariably, a symptom, and is nearly always accompanied by purulent 
or sanguineous expectoration or even that of pure blood ; but expec- 
toration may likewise be absent. 

As a rule clinical examination gives but little result, and most 
often can only reveal infiltration of the lungs. Radiographical examina- 
tion has made it possible to effect diagnosis on the basis of the charac- 
teristic shadows visible, but in some cases it has revealed nothing 
but general symptoms of infiltration of the lungs, starting from the 
hilum, and in others it has given no results or indicated diagnosis 
of other diseases. 

Apart from pulmonary symptoms, there are symptoms of a general 
nature, such as loss of weight and of appetite, and cachexia. Further, 
other symptoms due to various metastases, particularly in the spinal 
column, are sometimes to be found. 

Death is usually led up to by progressive cachexia or complica- 
tions of various sorts. 

In 5 cases pulmonary cancer had been diagnosed during the patient’s 
lifetime, while in 2 it had been suspected. In the other 2 it had not 
been diagnosed. 

The duration of the disease varies widely, and Pirchan and Sikl 
state that nothing definite can be established on this point. Ten weeks 
is the minimum recorded, while a case of pleural cancer has lasted 
9 years and cases of pulmonary cancer proper up to 6 years. 
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Pirchan and Sikl consider that on an average the disease as observed 
at Joachimstal develops more rapidly and more malignantly than at 
Schneeberg, to judge by the description of Rostosky, Saupe, and 
Schmorl, which indicates that the stage of manifest symptoms lasts 
for a period varying from a few months to 3% or 4 years. No evalua- 
tion of the period of growth of the tumour, made on the basis of 
clinical symptoms, can be anything more than approximate. 

The patient’s medical record permits the rediscovery of previous 
ill health, such as may be regarded as the first symptoms of the tumour. 
Six of the 9 victims of pulmonary cancer retired a number of years 
(from 16 to 27) earlier because of ill-defined bad health, which, it may 
be suspected, was of neoplastic origin. In 8 instances out of the 6 
the patient’s record and the development of the disease justify the 
conclusion that a pulmonary cancer had then begun to form; in 
another case, with an observed duration of 4 months, a pleurisy, 
occurring 7 years before and affecting the side where the tumour was 
subsequently observed, may be considered — or at least suggested — 
as its first symptom. 

Five cases visited in the course of the systematic examination 
of the miners in the spring of 1929 are particularly suggestive. One 
miner examined then, 10 months before his death, was affected by 
intense trembling of the right side of his body, the first symptom, as 
was later established, of compression of the spinal marrow as a result 
of metastasis of the spine. No pulmonary trouble was observed, but 
a radiographical examination showed a shadow which indicated the 
probable existence of a tumour. In another fatal case, in which death 
occurred 27 years after retirement, there were no definite symptoms 
of pulmonary cancer until death, though a radiographical examination 
had revealed the presence of a tumour 17 months earlier. In 2 other 
cases pain in the thorax was the only symptom, and in the fifth case 
dyspnoea and giddiness were observed. It is obvious that despite the 
negative result of the clinical examination (and in the last case the 
radiological examination gave a negative result as late as a fortnight 
before death) these symtoms were probably the first signs of pulmonary 
cancer. There is thus justification for believing that in every case the 
pulmonary tumour existed long before any unequivocal symptom 
appeared ; such a belief accords with the general experience of the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of diagnosing pulmonary cancer 
in its earliest stages. 

Furthermore, in certain cases of pulmonary cancer observed both 
at Joachimstal and at Schneeberg it is extremely hard to determine 
whether the interval, often of several years, between the beginning 
of incapacity for work and the appearance of the tumour should be 
considered as one of incubation in the true sense of the word or as 
a latent stage of the disease. 

To return to the clinical development of the disease, it has not 
been possible to establish any definite relationship between it and the 
histological structure of the tumour. 

The post-mortem examinations showed that primary cancer was 
present in all 9 cases — cancer of the left pleura in 1 case and of the 
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pulmonary parenchyma in 8. Among the latter there were 5 tumours 
of the left lung (upper lobe 4, lower lobe 1), and 4 of the right lung 
(lower lobe), 2 separate tumours being observed in one case. 

In 6 cases the origin of the tumour appeared to be bronchial and 
in 1 case pleural. 

According to Pirchan and Sik] the tumours were localised in 6 cases, 
lobar in 1 case, mediastino-pulmonary in 1 case, and pleural in 1 case. 

From the histological point of view there were 6 immature micro- 
cellular carcinomas and 3 epithelial cancers (pavement epithelium 
type). 
In 8 cases metastasis of varied localisation had occurred ; in 4 
cases it affected the bones (in 8 cases the spinal column, the resulting 
compression causing myelitis), in 1 case the brain, in 1 case the supra- 
renal capsules, etc. 

Finally, it should be added that the post-mortem examinations 
revealed only a slight degree of anthracosis (several small nodules, 
never exceeding the average intensity proportionate to the age of the 
person affected). 

According to Pirchan and Sikl, the nature of the cancerogenetic 
agent is a very delicate problem; neither at Schneeberg nor at 
Joachimstal has it yet been solved in a satisfactory fashion. In the 
latter area the agent cannot be pneumoconiosis. Post-mortem exami- 
nations there have shown but little anthracosis; at Schneeberg, 
however, Rostosky, Saupe, and Schmorl found serious anthraco- 
chalicosis, which they were inclined to regard as the origin of the cancer. 

In the absence of pneumoconiosis, the nature of the dust accumu- 
lated in the lungs might be expected to play an important part ; but 
the chemical analysis of a fragment of lung (140 grammes) made by 
Professor Tomiéek, Director of the Institute of Analytical Chemistry 
at the Czech University of Prague, found nothing but calcium, magne- 
sium, aluminium, silicic acid, chlorides, and phosphates, with no sign 
of arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, nickel, or uranium. Alongside this rather 
discouraging result it should be noted that a chemical analysis made 
by Beyreuther in a case of pulmonary cancer at Schneeberg also 
gave completely negative results. 

Some experts accordingly regard radium emanation as the respon- 
sible factor. 

In the Schneeberg mines Ludewig and Lorénser found that emana- 
tion was present at rates as high as 50 Maché units, and attributed the 
Schneeberg pulmonary cancer to constant inhalation of air thus heavily 
charged. In 1924-1925 an enquiry was made in the Joachimstal mines 
by Dr. Béhunek of the Prague Radiological Institute, with the object 
of systematically determining the radioactivity present. It is probable 
that the infiltrating water obtains its radioactivity rarely from direct 
contact with uraninite, and more generally from the air in the mines, 
which is heavily charged with emanation. The air moves constantly 
in a vertical direction and the emanation tends to pass from the lower 
to the higher galleries. 

At Joachimstal the quantity of radium emanation found in the 
air varies in different pits from 4 to 10 or 15 Maché units, and may 
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reach a much higher figure (52 Maché units), particularly near radio- 
active springs. More exact measurements recently made show rather 
lower figures, but the quantities vary widely from time to time and 
place to place, even in the same pit — conditions which show the need 
for systematic measurements. Further, the emanation content of 
the air seems to be closely related to the richness of the uranium ore, 
and the workers themselves declare that the death rate among the 
miners always rises a few years after the discovery of a rich vein of 
uranium. 

As a rule the average content is not very high and can be borne 
for some time without risk ; but as the miners pass about seven hours 
daily in this atmosphere, it is obvious that the quantity inhaled over 
a number of years may reach enormous proportions and may injure 
the health by reason of its cumulative effect. + 

The part played by radioactivity has been recognised by other 
experts (Ziehl, Loewy, Mahler). Loewy is very definite, and believes 
that since pneumoconiosis has not been found and that 2 of the per- 
sons affected by pulmonary cancer had worked in the radium prepara- 
tion laboratories only, the inhalation of air heavily charged with 
emanation may indubitably be regarded as capable of causing pul- 
monary cancer. 

Certain experts, however, regard another substance as radically 
limiting the claim of radium emanation to the responsibility for the 
disease ; this is arsenic, which is present in the air of the Schneeberg 
and Joachimstal mines and is notoriously cancerogenetic. Arsenic 
compounds are very rapidly absorbed and finally eliminated by the 
organism into which they enter; hence the failure to find traces of 
arsenic in the lungs of persons affected by pulmonary cancer is no 
conclusive proof that it has not contributed to the disease. Research 
into the incidence of pulmonary cancer in mines in which the air 
contains arsenic but not radium emanation would therefore seem to 
be a useful course. 

Pirchan and Sikl believe that the causes of the disease cannot be 
definitively established by means of experiments on animals, as it is 
difficult to expose them to the noxious agents for as long as appears 
necessary to cause cancer in miners ; nor is it certain that the agent 
in question has the same cancerogenetic effect on animals as on men. 
With the object of throwing light on the last point, Pirchan, Sikl, 
and Markl have placed a number of white mice in the pits as near the 
drilling operations as possible ; but the results of this experiment will 
obviously only be manifest after a lapse of time. 





1 If the average content of one litre of air is taken as 10 Maché units, it may 
be calculated that a miner inhales : 


80 Maché units in 1 minute 
4,800 i + >» hour 
33,600 » » oo 
10,080,000 » 9 ~<Lyear 
151,200,000 a » 9» 15 years, 


the last figure being equivalent to 55 milligrams of radium chloride. 
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For the sake of completeness, reference may be made to the atten- 
tion drawn by certain experts (Mahler, for instance) to characteristics 
of the mode of life and nutrition of the population, and in particular 
of the miners, which may serve as secondary factors in the growth 
of the disease, namely, paucity of exposure to the sun and the rarefac- 
tion of vitamins and other elements tending to increase physical 
resistance. 

Apart from pulmonary cancer, other diseases have been observed 
among the miners and the staff of the radium works at Joachimstal, 
such as testicular atrophy, affections of the blood (leucocythaemia, 
noted by Loewy) and others studied by Woldrich in 1929 in 39 workers 
(21 retired miners, 8 active miners, 8 workers in the uranium colour 
factory, and 2 workers in the laboratories). In all, 23 cases of anaemia 
were observed (retired miners, 10; active miners, 4; uranium 
workers, 7 ; laboratory workers, 2). In 7 cases (17.95 per cent.) 4 to 
4¥,, million red corpuscles were found, in 18 cases (33.3 per cent.) 
3 to 4 million, and in 3 cases (7.69 per cent.) less than 3 million. The 
haemoglobin and colorimetric counts were in 8 cases above and in 
4 cases below the normal. The leucocyte counts were also normal or 
in excess, as were the number of leucocytes and the relative lympho- 


cyte rate. 

Woldrich attributes this anaemia to the activity of radium emana- 
tion, both in the mines and in the factories, the laboratory and ura- 
nium colour workers being more seriously affected because the air 
inhaled by them is more heavily charged than that of the mines. 

The experts are agreed on the following prophylactic measures : 

General hygiene : improvement of the natural ventilation, partic- 
ularly in the blind galleries ; periodical measurement of the emanation 
content of the air in the mines and factories ; exact determination 
of the quantities and physical and chemical properties of the dust 
raised ; gradual prolongation of rest periods, in so far as the exigencies 
of the undertaking permit ; introduction of several periods of annual 
leave (two or three periods of 10 to 14 days) ; alternating periods of 
employment of workers in the mines on underground and surface 
work, and further alternating employment in the mines and radium 
factories on the one hand and in the Joachimstal tobacco works on the 
other ; improvement of the general level of nutrition by the supply of 
appropriate foodstuffs or the payment of allowances in addition to 
wages. 

Individual hygiene : selection of workers engaged, with prohibition 
of work in dust-laden atmospheres to young persons not yet fully 
grown, persons affected by inflammation of the respiratory channels, 
and persons of feeble physique ; personal cleanliness (changing rooms, 
baths, showers) ; use of dust masks. 

Supervision of the health of the workers ; propaganda to inform 
them of the risks run and the protective measures to be taken. 

Most of these measures were proposed by an advisory committee 
set up by the Czechoslovak Ministries of Public Works and Public 
Health, and composed of technical and medical experts. Its duty 
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was to organise a systematic examination and periodical supervision 
of the health of the Joachimstal miners, to watch the results closely, 
and to make proposals concerning the discovery and elimination 
of the noxious factors to which miners are exposed during the 
performance of their work. 


(To be continued.) 


The Employment of Women in Soviet 
Industry 


During the years 1926-1929 the proportion of women employed in 
Soviet industry varied slightly around 28.5 per cent. of the total number 
of industrial workers, while the number of women workers increased 
annually by some sixty to seventy thousand. The year 1930 was a 
decisive turning point in this respect. On 1 January 1931 the per- 
centage of women workers in the industries subject to census was 
30.7, as against 28.4 on 1 January 1930.1 During 1930, 422,900 new 
women workers entered industry, making a total of 1,804,000 ?, and 
representing 87 per cent. of the total increase in industrial labour, 
which was 1,142,600. The plan for 1931 provided for the employment 
of nearly a million and a half new women workers in the various branches 
of the national economy, of whom some five to six hundred thousand 
were to be employed in industry. During the first half-year the engage- 
ment of women workers in industry proceeded apace : out of 280,000 
new workers entering industry between 1 January and 1 July, 
167,500, or some 60 per cent., were women. On 1 July women thus 
formed nearly one-third (32.5 per cent.) of the total number of indus- 
trial workers and numbered 1,471,500. # 

On 1 January 1932 the total number of workers employed in indus- 
try (manual workers and apprentices) cannot have exceeded five 
million, since the average number employed during the first nine 
months of 1931 was only 4,409,100. * At the same date the percentage 





1 About 93 per cent. of the total number of industrial workers are employed 
in industries subject to census. 

2 Including apprentices but excluding subordinate employees. This system 
is applied throughout this article. 

3 Voprosy Truda, 1932, No. 2, p. 47. 

* The total rose from 4,247,400 on 1 January 1931 to 4,527,800 on 1 July 1931. 
Exact statistics are not yet available for the second half of 1931. 
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of women workers was estimated at 33 per cent., so that the number 
of women employed in industry may be assumed to have risen by 
about 180,000 during the second half of 1981. 1 Thus the total increase 
of women workers in industry must have amounted to about 350,000 
during 1981. 

The plan laid down for 1932 provides for the absorption of over 
1% million women into the Soviet economy, of whom over half a 
million, or 45.8 per cent. of the total demand for labour, are to enter 
industry. 

So far only a very small proportion of women has been employed 
in the heavy industries, but the Soviet authorities are of opinion that 
the number of skilled women workers in this branch of industry might 
be increased by about 50 per cent. It may be noted that most of the 
women who have recently entered the heavy industries are employed 
on unskilled work. ? 


INDUSTRY IN 





WOMEN WORKERS AS PERCENTAGE OF ALL WORKERS IN 
THE U.S.S.R. 2 





Heavy. industries Light industries All industries 








1928 : 1 January 




















1 Narodnoé Khoziajstvo SSSR (The National Economy of the U.S.S.R.), 1932, p. 437. 


Most of the women are employed in the textile industry, which 
in 1927 absorbed nearly 60 per cent. of all women workers. The 
clothing and food industries come next, with about 16 per cent. of all 
women workers in 1927. It is in the textile industry too that women 
form the highest percentage of all workers. Since 1928, however, 
the number of women workers in the textile industry has not increased, 
whereas it has risen appreciably in other industries, in particular 
in clothing and certain branches of the metal industry. The two 
tables given below illustrate the changes that have taken place in the 
principal industries. 





1 Trud, 8 March 19382. 
2 Voprosy Truda, 1981, No. 2, p. 50. 
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PERCENTAGE OF ALL WOMEN WORKERS EMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIES ! 





Industry 1 Jan. 1928 1 Jan. 1929 1 Jan. 1930 1 Jan. 1931 





Textiles 57.6 55.4 82.3 
Clothing 7.7 9.9 15.7 
Food 8.8 9.1 A 8.7 
Chemicals 4.1 . 4.7 


Engineering ! 8.6 





Iron and steel d t 2.7 
Printing ¢ 1.7 J 2.4 
Coke and coal J 2.8 f 2.7 


Wood i 3:3 y 4.3 


Leather 0.5 0.7 : 19 

















| 

| Paper 1.8 1.2 : 1.7 
| 

| 





1 These percentages are calculated on the basis of the data published in Narodnoé Khoziajs- 
tvo SSSR, 1932, pp. 424-429 and 432-437. 


WOMEN WORKERS AS PERCENTAGE OF ALL WORKERS (MALE AND FEMALE) 
IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES ! 





Industry 1 Jan. 1928 | 1 Jan. 1929 | 1 Jan. 1930 | 1 Jan. 1931 | 1 July 1931 





Textiles 60.5 61.0 62.6 63.6 
Clothing 54.2 54.2 53.7 61.3 
Food 26.4 26.3 27.0 30.1 
Printing 22.0 22.6 25.4 35.9 


Chemicals 34.1 34.0 34.3 36.6 





Iron and steel 6.1 7.3 8.2 13.8 
Engineering 7.0 6.8 7.2 13.6 


Coke and coal 7.6 8.4 8.4 10.5 





Wood 16.7 17.9 26.3 
Paper 29.5 27.5 


Leather 12.1 12.9 























* Narodnoé Khoziajstvo SSSR, 1932, pp. 432-437. 
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The great majority of the newly engaged women workers are the 
wives and daughters of workers, and were formerly occupied mainly 
in household work. Every endeavour is made to tap these local reserves 
of labour in order to reduce the cost of engagement and eliminate 
heavy travelling expenses for new workers. By engaging workers of 
this kind, moreover, the necessity for building new dwellings is avoided 
and local unmarried workers are freed for transfer to other districts 
where labour is scarce. 


The Rationalisation 
of the Work of Farm Women in Germany ' 


Land und Frau, the organ of the Federal Union of Rural House- 
wives’ Associations (Reichsverband landwirtschaftlicher Hausfrauen- 
vereine), devotes the whole of a recent number to the work that is being 
done in Germany for rationalising the work of the rural housewife. 
The articles contributed by various authorities in this field all lay 
stress on the importance to German agriculture of the work contributed 
by women. Women form half of the total number of persons actively 
engaged in agriculture in Germany. Of the 7 million women working 
on German farms, 51, million are relatives of farmers, 428,000 are 
heads of undertakings (but only 152,000 of undertakings over 2 
hectares), and 18,000 are in a supervisory position. More women work 
on the small than on the large farms, as might be expected from the 
fact that so many are relatives of farmers. The following table shows 
the percentage of women on agricultural undertakings from 0.5 to 
200 hectares and over : 


Size of holding Percentage of 
(Hectares) 
0.5-2 
2-5 
5-20 
20-50 
50-100 
100-200 
200 and over 


It has long been recognised that the multifarious tasks imposed 
on the country housewife — the care of house and family, as well 
as work on the farm itself — constitute a burden which is often beyond 





1 Land und Frau, 20 Aug. 1932 ; Berlin. Cf. also roneoed report of the League 
of Nations, Conf. Hyg. rur./37. 
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her strength and which, in all too many cases, seriously affects her 
health, and consequently that of the future rural population. 

This burden has been increased by the agricultural crisis. Lack 
of money makes it impossible to engage paid help, and there can be 
no question of the purchase of labour-saving machinery. Again, 
agriculture is being intensified and the markets exact an ever-improved 
quality of produce from the farms, the result being that increased 
demands are made on the peasant’s wife, whose working day not 
infrequently extends to 14-16 hours, or even to 19, as was ascertained 
during a recent enquiry made throughout Germany. 

It was realised by those interested in the question that it was 
a matter of urgent concern to study the possibilities of lightening 
the work of country housewives, in order to free them from over- 
fatigue and yet enable them to cope with present-day demands. 
The preliminary condition for this task was an exact study of the 
management and labour problems involved. The principal institution 
to engage in this work was the Pommritz Agricultural Experiment 
Station, which set up a special Housewifery Department for the pur- 
pose in 1926. Investigations previously carried out by the Pommritz 
Station had revealed very clearly the interdependence, especially 
in the case of peasant holdings, of the work done respectively in farm 
and household, and the conclusion was reached that this must be 
treated as an organic unity. 

In order to test the value of domestic organisation and the possi- 
bility of its introduction into practice, a period of research covering 
more than two years was undertaken on a peasant holding belonging 
to the Institution. The first year was devoted to the compilation 
of statistics, time studies, and similar data, while in the second year 
these preliminary studies were tested in practice and the results 
observed and checked. These results proved very satisfactory, and it 
was found that rationalised tasks were carried out with greater regu- 
larity and calm and that as much as 78 minutes per day was gained. 
Among other things, the practice of sitting at work was suggested. 
In order to make a more extensive survey of working conditions in 
rural households, a statistical enquiry was subsequently inaugurated 
into the distribution of work in the households of 525 rural 
holdings of 100 hectares and under in different parts of Germany. 
Average figures of the results of this enquiry were drawn up and were 
found to correspond very closely to those obtained by the Pommritz 
Station on its own holding. 

The Pommritz Institute also studies the planning of farm buildings 
and farm dwellings with a view to their maximum efficiency and the 
utmost possible saving of time, labour, and fatigue. It examines 
such questions as water supply, heating, and the testing of labour- 
saving tools and machinery. The advice given by the Institute on 
all these problems is eagerly sought, and its practical value is recog- 
nised and appreciated. The educational work of the Institute includes 
the making and distribution of cinema films on methods of work, 
motion studies, and cognate subjects. 
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Another institution working on somewhat similar lines is the 
German Agricultural Society of Weimar (Deutsche Landwirtschafts- 
gesellschaft in Weimar), which has also set up special committees on 
housewifery, on the study of household machinery and utensils, and 
for the training of girls in domestic science. It seeks to introduce into 
practical life the results obtained by the Pommritz Station, with 
which it is in close touch. It endeavours in this way to lighten the 
tasks of the rural housewife so that she may find it possible to under- 
take such work as the working up of milk and other products. 

Rationalisation plays an important part in the economics of land 
settlement, which must be carried out as cheaply as possible if failure 
is to be averted. As far as buildings are concerned, the most obvious 
economies, as a rule, are those on the dwelling house. If the size of 
rooms has to be restricted, however, it is very necessary that their 
construction should be well thought out and that their arrangement 
should be as convenient as possible. Practical work in this field is 
carried out by the Federal Society for the Study of Model Building 
Construction (Reichsforschungsgesellschaft fiir Wéirtschaftlichkeit in 
Bau- und Wohnungswesen), who supply plans of rationalised dwellings 
and farm buildings. Many unfortunate experiences due to faulty and 
inconvenient construction might have been avoided had the plans 
supplied by this Society been studied in advance. 

The work carried on at Pommritz, and especially that of the House- 
wifery Department, is a practical endeavour to alleviate a situation 
to which Professor Derlitzki, the Director of the Pommritz Institute, 
called attention in a lecture delivered at Geneva in connection with 
the League of Nations European Conference on Rural Hygiene, 1931, 
when he stated that in his opinion the low physical standards to be 
observed among rural populations were primarily due to unfavourable 
conditions of work, especially to work which was continued over too 
many hours, was too arduous, and was too much in the nature of 
rush work at certain seasons. 









STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give available statistics of unemployment 
and employment in various countries during recent months. Table I 
gives the number unemployed, and table II shows fluctuations in 
employment. Wherever possible figures indicating the level of unem- 
ployment are given, i.e. the table shows the percentage of the workers 
covered by the statistics who are recorded as unemployed and the 
base figure on which it is computed. The most comprehensive series 
have as a rule been chosen for each country, but supplementary series 
are given in certain cases where they give additional information 
of value. 

The statistics of unemployment and employment are obtained 
from various sources ; they differ in scope, in definition of the unem- 
ployed, and in methods of compilation. It must also be remembered 
that the figures relate only to recorded unemployment, and in most 
countries fall far short of the reality. It is therefore generally 
impossible to make comparisons as to the extent of unemployment 
in the various countries. Their principal value is in indicating the 
fluctuations in the state of employment over a period of time ; and 
only between the movements of the series is international comparison 
possible. It should also be remembered that the various statistics 
are not equally sensitive to changes in the labour market, and that as 
a consequence an equal change in any two series does not necessarily 
represent a corresponding change in the countries concerned. 

Notes in which the scope and methods of compilation of the 
various series are summarised were given in the Review for January 
1932, supplemented in subsequent numbers by notes on changes since 
that date, and the principal problems of statistics of unemployment 
are examined and discussed in two reports! of the Office. The reader 
is referred to these publications for further information. Where unem- 
ployment statistics are based on the operation of unemployment 
insurance schemes, additional information as to the scope and 
working of these schemes will be found in a recent study in this 


Review. ? 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing the resolutions adopted by this Conference on the 
best methods of compiling statistics of unemployment); Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

? International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1931, pp. 48-66: 
“Unemployment Insurance: Tabular Analysis of the Legislation in Force.” 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ”’. 
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TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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FINLAND FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN [IRELAND 
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12,770,000 

















The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 
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TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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9,048 19.6 
10,577 22.8 
12,633 27.2 


14,160 | 30.4 
14,354 | 30.6 
15,342 | 32.5 
14,585 | 30.7 
13,465 | 28.3 
12,603 | 26.2 
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* Including persons employed on public relief works. 


The sign * signifies : 


“no figures exist’, 
The sign f signifies : 


The sign 
“ provisional figure 


September 1931 no figures are available owing to a labour dispute. 


signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
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percentages 1,374,099 
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The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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The sign f signifies : “ provisional figure ’’. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
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? The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 


The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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? Average for the month. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ”’. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional 


The si 


— signifies 
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“figures not yet received ”. 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Movements in the General Level of Wages 


The principal purpose of the statistics given below is to show 
changes in the general level of wages within each country. They 
are in continuation of the tables previously published here under the 
same title. } 

The series given here have been selected so as to give as comprehen- 
sive a view as possible of the movement of wages in all branches of 
economic activity in each country. Preference has therefore been given 
to series with the widest scope, both economic and geographic. When 
the general series did not include certain important branches of eco- 
nomic activity, in particular agriculture and mines, they have wherever 
possible been completed by the addition of series showing the general 
movement of wages in these branches. When statistics relating 
to the whole country are not available, series relating to an important 
town in the country — usually the capital — have been given. 

In order to indicate the branches of economic activity covered 
by each series, the various branches have been classified in five main 
groups, and the groups represented in each series by one or more 
branches are shown in the headings to the tables. The five groups are as 
follows : (1) agriculture ; (2) mines ; (3) industries, including all manu- 
facturing and transforming industries as well as building and construc- 
tional work; (4) public services, including transport of every kind, 
supply of water, light, and power, postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services, and all public administrations ; (5) commerce, including 
banks, insurance, hotels, and restaurants. The term “ various ”’ covers 
certain occupations which are either ill defined or too special or limited 
to be assigned to one of the important groups.? However, in view of 
the great divergencies in the scope of the statistics available, the 
composition of each of the main groups differs perceptibly in different 
countries ; in particular, the branches representing the groups “ public 
services’ and “commerce” are extremely varied, so that these 
groups are hardly comparable from country to country. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XVI, No. 2, Aug. 1932, pp. 242-254. 


2 Reference to the scheme of classification of industries adopted in an 
article entitled “ Movements of Wages in Different Industries and Occupations ”” 
(in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1982, pages 255-267), 
with a view to giving detailed information for certain industries and occupations, 
will show that the five main groups in question cover the foliowing items in the list 
given on page 256 : Agriculture, A ; Mines, B ; Industries, C to L; Public services, 
M to R; Commerce, S and T; Various, U to Y. 
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As regards the main subdivisions in the general series (men, 
women, skilled, unskilled) the only possible course has been to follow 
the practice adopted in each country. Similarly the series represent 
hourly, daily, weekly, monthly, or annual wages according to the data 
available. Lastly, some countries publish only statistics of wage 
rates, others only of earnings, and the two kinds of data, as is well] 
known, have by no means the same meaning. 

It should be emphasised that on account of all these divergencies 
it is almost impossible te make any exact comparison of the absolute 
levels of wages in general in the different countries. The series given 
here can only serve to compare the fluctuations in each country over 
a period of time. 

Table I shows the movements of money wages.. Table II gives 
index numbers of real wages (calculated by dividing the index numbers 
of money wages by the index numbers of the cost of living) for countries 
in which data of this kind are published. In both tables the countries 
are as far as possible arranged in the alphabetical order of their French 
names. 





















SouRcEs AND NoTEs 






Information on the sources and methods of compilation of the 
statistics has been given in previous numbers of the Review.1 New 
series for Norway, Poland, and Russia (U.S.S.R.) have been added to 
the tables. A note for Poland is given below ; notes for the other two 
countries will be found in a previous article on “‘ Movements of Wages 
in Different Industries and Occupations ”. * 









Poland: Statistique du Travail (Central Office of Statistics). 






The new series of average hourly earnings given from January 1932 onwards 
is the result of.a monthly enquiry into the working conditions of all workers in 
about 1,000 establishments employing at least 20 workers and belonging to the 
following 11 industrial groups : mines ; metal, machinery, and electrotechnical 
industries ; building ; wood ; paper ; printing ; textiles ; clothing ; leather ; chemical 
products; food. The averages are obtained by dividing the total wages bill 
(including bonuses, payments for job or contract work and for overtime, and 
family allowances, but disregarding any deductions) by the total number of man- 
hours worked during the month. 


















1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, No. 2, Feb. 1932, pp. 262, 273-279 ; 
No. 5, May 1932, p. 687; Vol. X XVI, No. 2, Aug. 1932, pp. 243-244. 


2 Idem, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, Oct. 1932, pp. 563 and 577. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES 
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AUSTRALIA (cont.) 





Mines, ind., pub. serv., comm., various Industries, commerce, various 





Men (skilled and unskilled) Women (skilled and unskilled) 





Index | Weekly Index 
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South Africa. Annual figures: 30 September of each year (base: 1914 = 100). 

Germany. Annual figures: 1 July of each year ; monthly figures: ist of the following month. 
(Base of index numbers : 1928 = 100.) Before 1928, old series linked up with the new one. 

Australia. Annual figures: 30 June of each year (pre-war : April 1914); monthly figures: 
last day of the month. 

The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ’’. 
The sign f signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





CANADA 





Mines, } 
certain ind.,| ; Other | Industries 
pub. serv. | industries | 


Chiefly Men and | 

w skilled women Men 
omen res (sk. and | (unskilled) 

“ unsk.) | 


Agriculture 











Annual | Index 


earn- aum- Index numbers of hourly rates 
bers 





| 

Pre-war 100 100 
1926 187 
1927 247 188 
1928 252 187 
1929 246 188 
1930 j 188 
1931 
1982 



































DENMARK 


Industries, public services, commerce, various 





Ww ill 
Men (skilled) Men (unskilled) ee Sn General average | 


Index 
num- | 
bers 





Index 
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Index 
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Index 
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earnings 
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Ore Ore 


Pre-war 59. 100 46.1 100 100 48.3 100 
1926 301 135 280 
1927 f 269 291 129 267 
1928 258 123 267 287 128 265 
1929 258 124 269 287 128 265 
1930 264 126 274 291 131 271 
1931 262 126 273 291 130 269 


March 1931 262 | 125 271 291 | 130 269 
June _,, 262 | 126 273 291 | 130 269 
Sept. _,, 260 | 126 273 291 | 130 269 
Dee. 5s 265 | 128 278 291 | 132 273 
March 1982 258 | 126 273 291 | 130 269 


} | 
| | 
































Canada. Agriculture: annual figures : averages (pre-war: 1914). Other series: annua! 
figures : averages (base : 1913 = 100). 

Denmark. Annual figures: second quarter of each year (pre-war: 1914); monthly 
figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ". 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures.” 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





EsToNIA Unitep STATES 





Mines, ind., pub. Certain industries, public services, 
serv., various Agriculture various (trade union rates) 





(enilled and. poms ) Men Chiefly skilled men 





Hourly| Index : Index Index 
earn- num- Daily num- — num- —— 
ings bers bers 











Cents $ $ 

* J * 100 | 22.80 
28.0 250 52.12 
29.3 260 53.79 
31.1 261 53.66 
32.1 262 53.68 
32.5 & 272 54.37 
31.9 278 54.19 
80.2 — 46.83 


March 1982 
June ne 






































Unitep States (cont.) 





Industries (N.I.C.B. series) 





Men (skilled and semi-skilled) Men (unskilled) 


Hourly | hums | Weekly | Tums | Hourly | hum= | Weekly 
earnings | pers | earnings | pers | earmings| pers | earnings 
$ $ 3 $ 

Pre-war 0.291 47 14.99 0.203 46 10.71 
1926 0.651 105 31.51 0.460 104 23.13 
1927 0.657 106 31.85 0.473 107 23.69 
1928 0.658 106 31.81 0.475 107 23.83 
1929 0.667 108 32.77 0.486 110 24.54 
1930 0.664 107 30.32 0.480 108 22.68 
1931 0.642 26.62 0.466 105 20.29 


March 1931 | 0.649 26.51 0.474 107 20.78 
June ,, 0.639 25.71 0.464 105 19.55 
Sept. ,, 0.627 23.95 0.458 103 18.19 
Dec. 9 0.606 22.56 0.435 98 17.00 
March 1932 | 0.586 21.19 0.420 95 15.75 
June ,, 0.558 18.37 0.399 90 13.80 
Aug. 9» 0.546 17.49 0.392 88 13.13 


















































Estonia. Annual figures: averages, except for 1932 (figures for first half-year) (base : 
second half of 1923 = 100). 

United States. Agriculture : annual figures : averages (pre-war: 1914) ; monthly figures - 
ist of the following month. Certain industries: annual figures: 15 May of each year (pre- 
war: 1913). The figures relate to a much smaller number of industries than do those of the 
National Industrial Conference Board (for which see note on following page) and include 
women in one or two occupations. 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist”’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





Unitep States (cont.) 





Industries (N.I.C.B. series) (cont.) 





Women (skilled and unskilled) General average 





Index Weekly Index Index Weekly 


mum | earnings | 3m mum | earings 


Hourly 
earnings 






































FINLAND FRANCE 





Mines, industries, Mines Industries, various 
pub. serv., various (Paris) 

Men and women wo oo Men 
(skilled and unskilled) unskilled) (chiefly skilled) 








Annual Index Daily Hourly oe | Daily 


earnings numbers earnings rates hess | rates 











F. Mks. " Frs. 


945 100 0.875 | 100 
12,456 1,318 5.10 583 
12,935 1,369 5.12 585 
18,383 1,416 5.25 600 
13,487 1,422 6.10 697 
13,034 1,379 6.64 759 

—_ _ 6.61 756 
































United States. Industries (National Industrial Conference Board series). Annual figures : 
second quarter of each year (pre-war: July 1914); monthly figures: first week of the month. 
(Base of index numbers: 1923 = 100.) 

Finland. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914). 

France. Mines: annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913). Industries and various: annual 
figures: October of each year (pre-war: 1911). 

The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures’’. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





FRANCE (cont.) 


(Towns other than Paris) 





Industries, various 


| 
| 
| 


Industries 





Men (chiefly skilled) 


Women (chiefly skilled) 





| 

Index 

num- 
bers 


Daily 
rates 


Hourly 
rates 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Daily 
rates 


Hourly 
rates 





Frs. 


0.46 
3.22 
3.31 
3.45 
3.83 
4.08 
4.08 




















1.81 
1.97 
2.26 
2.42 
2.42 























GREAT BRITAIN 
AND N. IRELAND 





HUNGARY 


| 


IrnisH FREE 


! 
| 
STATE | frany 





Agric., mines, 


ind., pub. serv.|| Agriculture 


Industries, 
pub, serv. 


Agriculture 


Agric., mines, ind., 
pub. serv., various 





Men and women , 
Women 


(sk. and unsk.) || Men 


Men and 
women 
(sk. and 
unsk.) 


| 
| 


|| Men and women 
| (sk. and unsk.) 





Index numbers 
of weekly 
rates 


Daily wages 








Annual 
earnings 





| Hourly 
earn- 
ings 


Index 
numbers 


Index 
numbers 





Pre-war 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 

March 1931 

June i 

Sept. os 

Dec. ae 

March 1932 

June as 

Sept. ” 





Pengos 
eS 
* 
* 


} Pengés 








Pengoés 
Ok 
1,375 
1,470 
1,519 
1,580 
1,488 
1,390 





























France. 


Great Britain. 





Annual figures: October of each year (pre-war: 1911). 


Annual figures : 


September 1932 (end of the month). 


Hungary. Agriculture: annual figures: summer of each year ; monthly figures : spring, 
General series: annual figures : averages. 


Jrish Free State. Annual figures: a week in July of each year. (Base of index numbers: 1925.) 
Italy. Annual figures: June of each year; monthly figures: averages for the month. 


summer, autumn, and winter respectively. 


(Base of index numbers: July 1928 to June 1929.) 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 


The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 


second quarter of each year (base: 
monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in question, except for 





1924 = 100); 


Mar 


Pr 


a a ee) 


Mar 
Jun 
Sep’ 
Dec 


Mar 
Jun 
J 
averas 

N 
ending 


mont} 


signifi 








STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





JAPAN \) New ZEALAND 








\\Agric., mines, ind., Industries, 
pub. serv., commerce, 


' || comm., various various 
| General average ||_CO™™ » 


| Men (skilled Women (skilled 
| and unskilled) and unskilled) 


Industries 





Men Women 
(skilled and unsk.) | skilled and unsk.) 
Index Index Index Index Index Index || 
numbers | numbers | numbers | numbers | numbers | numbers | i 
of daily | of daily | of daily | of daily | of daily | of daily || Index numbers ‘of minimum 
rates earnings rates arn: rates | earnings | weekly rates 











100 100 | 158 157 
100 160 158 
99 166 159 

i929 «=| (99 103 97 99 | 166 159 
1930 | 96 97 94 96 | 167 159 
1931 | 92 92 88 91 | 154 150 
March 1931, 93 94 89 | 92 165 * 
June ,,| 92 92 88 91 147 143 
_ a 91 87 91 147 . 
~~ | 90 93 86 | 90 147 * 
March 1932; 90 94 I 89 144 * 
June ee 89 91 | 84 88 | 143 — 


1926 100 100 100 
1927 100 101 99 








1928 99 103 98 


1 Pre-war * * * B- * 100 | 100 





























| . "rae Agric., mines, | . 
Industries, pub. Industries, Industetes Mines, |, Ae pub. —-% _ Mines, 


| Lats1a (Riga) NoRWAY PoLaND | RUMANIA | RUSSIA (U.S.8.8.) | 
; 
| serv., commerce commerce industries comm., various | industries 





aa _ _—_— Women) Men (sk Men and wo-)\Men and women) Men and wo- 
(skilled) (skill d) (un- end unsk.) men (skilled (skilled and | men (skilled 
ebliltea) ; €@)| skilled) | *’ land unskilled) unskilled) and unskilled) 











ae Daily Index nos. ||Index numbers of} Monthly 
ay || earnings of daily rates|monthly earnings wages 





Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Kr. | 
Pre-war . | * * | « | * * 100 
1926 * | * * | 6 . 80 2490 
1927 * * * | 12. 100 | 2714 | 64.64 
1928 32 | 56 110 2748 | 70.94 
1929 81 45 33 59 | 118 2764 77.65 
1930 84 33 59 | 119 2656 | 83.30 
1931 44 33 OC 05 || 111 | 2356 | — 
March 1931 42 33 | 113 2472 87.93 
June ,, 42 35 | 111 \ 2399 | 92.44 
et, ow 42 33 | 110 2323 | 97.88 
Dec. as a. §- @ 42 33 sO 108 2237 | * 
Zloty 
March 1932} 75 | 51 39 31 | 0.83 2013 | 105.70 
June 99 | | — — — | fl 0.81 | — — 


* 





Or Gr Or Ge 
aon 


or or Ge 
aor 


























Japan. Annual figures : averages (base : 1926 = 100) ; monthly figures : rates, end of the month ; earnings, 
averages for the month. 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages (base: 1914 = 100); monthly figures: averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. 

Latvia (Riga). Annual and monthly figures : averages. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Poland. Annual figures : averages (base : 1927 = 100) ; monthly figures : 1931, end of the month; 1932, 
hew series, monthly averages of hourly earnings. 

Rumania. Annual figures : averages (base: 1914 = 100); monthly figures: averages for January, April 
July, and October. 

Russia (U.S.S.R.). Annual figures : averages : monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with th 
month in question. 

The Sign * signifies : “no figures exist’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received’’. The sign 1 

signifies : “ provisional figures ’’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





SWEDEN 





Agriculture Mines, ind., pub. serv., comm., various 





Women Men (skilled and unskilled) 





Index P Index 
num- Phas num- 
bers gs bers 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Annual 
earnings 


Hourly 
earnings 









































SWEDEN (cont.) 





Mines, industries, public services, commerce, various (cont.) 





General average 


Women (skilled and unskilled) (including young persons) 





Index 
num- 
bers 


Index 
num- 
bers 


Index : Index 
num- Daily num- 
bers bers 


Hourly 
earnings 


Hourly 
earnings 


Daily 


earnings earnings 









































Sweden. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913). 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ’’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 











TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 














SwWITzERLAND 









Agriculture, mines, 








industries, 





public services, 








commerce 





Men (skilled and semi-skilled) 





Men 


(unskilled) 









Hourly 
earnings 





Daily 


earnings 


earnings 





Index 
num- 
bers 


Daily 
earnings 









num- 








- 
3 


So 


bebe’ 








6.07 
12.20 
12.20 
12.20 


12 ‘57 
12.62 























SWITZERLAND (cont.) 








100 


4.79 















CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(Prague) 





Industries, commerce 





Industries 










Women (skilled and unskilled) 





Men and women (chiefly skilled) 









Hourly 
earn- 
ings 





Index 
num- 
bers 








Daily 
earn- 
ings 





Index 
num- 
bers 





Minimum 
hourly 
rates 








Pre-war 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


March 1931 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


March 1932 
June 
Sept. 


°° 


° 


” 


” 





Frs. 
0.30 
> 

* 

* 
0.77 
0.78. 
0.78 


**# &* & & & 








100 
om 


* 
* 


257 
260 
260 


*2# * &#*## & 





Frs. 
3.22 
6.42 
6.34 
6.34 
6.45 
6.36 
6.36 


* * & 


* * 





* * 








4.49 





Index 
num- 
bers 


Minimum 
weekly 
rates 





215.39 








Index 
num- 
bers 






100 
818 
821 
861 
885 
905 


909 
909 
909 
909 
909 
908 
908 
908 














Switzerland. Annual figures : 





averages 





(pre-war : 


1913). 


Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages (pre-war : 


The 
The sign s 





* signifies : “ no figures exist ”. The sign — signifies : 
ifies : “ provisional figures ”’ 


1914). 






“ figures not yet received ” 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE Il. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES! 





UNION OF 
Soutn AFRICA 


| 


AUSTRALIA 


DENMARK 





Mines, ind., 
pub. serv., 
commerce 


pub. serv., 
comm., various 


Agric., mines, ind., 


{ Industries, 


public services, commerce, 
various 





Men (skilled 


and unskilled) | 


Men (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Men 
(skilled) 


(unsk.) 


Women General | 
(sk. & unsk. )} average | 


Men 





Weekly rates 


Weekly rates 








Hourly earnings 





Pre-war 100 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 

March 1931 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. Fe 


March 1932 


99 


99 





(a) | 
100 
113 
116 
118 
114 
122 


(b) 
100 
115 
118 
114 
111 
107 











100 
149 
148 
147 
149 
160 
168 


166 
168 
169 
172 


168 











100 
164 
164 
164 
166 
176 
187 


184 
187 
189 
189 


100 
153 
152 
153 
155 
165 
175 


172 
175 
177 
181 


177 











ESTONIA 


Unitep States 


GREAT BRITAIN | 


NEW ZEALAND 


and N. IRELAND | 





| 
Mines, ind., | 
pub. serv., | 

various | 


Industries 
(N.L.C.B. series) 


Agriculture, 
mines, ind., 
pub. serv. 


Industries, 
commerce, 
various 


Agric., mines, 
ind., pub. serv., 
comm., various 


| 





Men and 
women (sk. | 
and unsk.) | 


Men and women 
(skilled and unsk.) 


Men and 
women (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Men (skilled 
and unsk.) 


(Women (sk. 
and unsk,) 





Hourly 
earnings 


|| earnings 


Weekly 
earnings 


Hourly 


Weekly rates 


Minimum weekly rates 








Pre-war 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 

March 1931 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. i 

March 1932 
June 
Aug. 


9 


9° 





99 | 








” | 


74 
101 
105 
107 
110 
113 
121 
120 
122 
121 
120 
121 
120 
117 


77 

99 
102 
104 
109 
103 
103 


101 
101 
95 
94 
88 
79 
75 











108 
106 
109 
112 
117 
118 


114 
117 
117 
116 


115 
118 


101 
104 
104 


103 
107 














* Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to 


table II. 


Ausiralia. (a) for full-time working hours ; (6) with allowance for unemployment. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. The sign —- signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 


“ 


The sign f signifies : 


provisional figures ’’. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES? (cont.) 





POLAND SWITZERLAND CzECHOSLOVAKIA (Prague) 
} 
_ Mines, Mines, ind., pub. | Industries, 
industries serv., commerce commerce 





Industries 





Men and women (ckilled and Men (chilled aad Men and women 


(sk. and unsk.) semi-sk.) (unsk.) unskilled (chiefly skilled) 





it . - Minimum Minimum 
Daily rates Daily earnings hourly rates | weekly rates 














Pre-war 100 100 100 
1926 125 128 114 
1927 126 124 110 
1928 125 130 116 
1929 128 | 138 119 
1930 | 131 136 121 
1931 139 143 127 





March 1931 148 132 
June _s,, 142 
Sept. ,, 146 
Dec. me 148 


March 1982 | 144 
June ,, 144 
Sept. ,, 



































SWEDEN 





Mines, industries, public services, commerce, various 





Men Women General average 
(skilled and unskilled) | (skilled and unskilled) (incl. young persons) 





earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 


Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly | Daily 





| 


| 


























a Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to 
table II. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received "’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ’’. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Movements of Wages in Different Industries 
and Occupations: IV 


WAGES OF FEMALE WORKERS 


The following tables contain statistics compiled by the national 
authorities of a number of countries showing the wages of female 
workers in different industries and occupations. They are arranged 
on the same plan and are taken from the same sources as the tables 
published in previous numbers of the Review under the same heading }, 
relating to the average wages of male and female workers together, 
or, in the absence of these general averages, of male workers only. 

Statistics are given here for eleven countries. In all of them, except 
Austria and Belgium, the series given constitute the component parts, 
relating to separate branches of industry or occupations, which go to 
make up the general series published regularly in the Review under 
the heading “ Movements in the General Level of Wages”. Partic- 
ulars of the methods used in compiling them are therefore given in 
those articles. For Denmark the statistics published do not include 
averages for separate branches of industry ; the occupations which 
seem to be the most important in each branch of economic activity 
have therefore been selected, so that the data published here represent 
only a part of the material used in calculating the general averages. 
In addition the data refer solely to Copenhagen and not to the whole 
country. 

For Austria and Belgium the data have been selected from 
statistics of wages for separate occupations, for which no general 
averages are calculated ; they correspond to the data on men’s wages 
published in the third article of the present series, which also gives 
notes on the methods used in compiling them. * 

All the remarks and reservations formulated in the introduction 
to the first article of the present series * apply equally to the statistics 
given here. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X XVI, No. 2, Aug. 1932, pp. 255-267; 
No. 3, Sept. 1932, pp. 431-437 ; No. 4, Oct. 1932, pp. 562-577. 

2 Idem,’ Vol. XXV, No. 2, Feb. 1982, pp. 261-279 ; No. 5, May 1932, pp. 686- 
697 ; Vol. XXVI, No. 2, Aug. 1932, pp. 242-254; and the present number, 
pp. 716-727. 

3 Idem, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, Oct. 1932, pp. 562-577. 

4 Idem, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, Aug. 19382, pp. 255-256. 





Germany 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES OF FEMALE WORKERS 





D G H 





- Paper . 
Fine transformation Print- 


: Textiles 
ceramic (incl. bookbinding) _ 





a | b b a b b a | 6 





R.A. | R.Pf. R.Pf. Pf. R.Pf. | R.Pt. 
42.2| 46.9 ° 61.4 | 55.9 


43.5 - d . 64.2 | 58.1 





44.5 ’ . 64.2 | 58.8 


1 April | 60.4 | 55.6 | 45.0 
1 July . 4| 42.0) 46. . 60.4 | 55.6 | 45.0 
1 Oct. A 60.4 | 55.6 | 45.0 


1 Jan. , x J 51.6 | 40.8 
1 April i ’ 54. J 52.8 | 51.4/| 40.6 
1 July . 7 . 50.1 






































K L 





Boots Chemi-§} Bakers and 
cals 


Clothing and shoes pastrycooks 





a b b a 





R.Pf. R.Pf. , R.Pf. 


55.2 . 61.4 





68.2 57.9 . 64.0 


74.4 57.9 é . 64.7 





: 1 April 70.5 56.9 61.2 
1 July . 70.5 55.1 61.1 
70.5 55.1 60.4 


59.9 47.1 2 58.5 
59.9 47,1 / 53.4 
59.9 47.1 ; ’ 53.3 


























a = Skilled and semi-skilled workers. 6 = Unskilled workers. 








730 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 






























































Australia 
AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES OF FEMALE WORKERS 
| 
} Cc, F, G, X I L oe, Same : - Z 
Date as Clothing, Food, Domestic, Shop AN 
printing athe boots, drink, hotels, assistants, groups 
manufacturing ete. etc. ete. clerks, etc. | 
a 4, s 4d. s 4, es <4 s <¢4. s 4, 
_ 
1914: 30 April 0 6% 0 6% 0 5% 0 7% 0 7% |0 6% 
1926: 30 June 1 1% 1 1% 1 0% 1 1% 1 1% 1 1% 
1927: 30 ,, 1 1% 1 2 1 0% 1 1% 1 2 
1928 : 30 Sept. 1 2% 1 2% 1 0% 1 2% a 1 2% 
1929: 30 June 1 2% 1 2% 1 0% 1 2% 1 2 1 2% — 
1930: 30 ,, 1 2% 1 2% 1 0% 1 2% 1 2% 1 2% 
1931: 31 March 1 1% 11 10%/11%/]11%4]1 1% | 
30 June 1 0% a & 0 11% 11% 1 1% 1 1 
30 Sept. 1°0% 1 0% 0 11% 1 1% 1 1% 1 0% 
31 Dec. 1 0% 1 0Y% 011% 1 1% 1 1% 1 0% | 
1932 : 31 March 1 0% 1 0 011% 1 1% 1 1y 1 0% i 
Austria . 
MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS q 
IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS, IN VIENNA | 
c a | E F G 
Iron Car Electrical i 
Foun- | con- and engineering Build- , Paper 
Date” | dries | struc- | body High | Low | i™s* ae manufacture 
tion | making tension | tension 
Work- | Work- | Work- | Work- | Work- | Assis- | Semi-sk. | Unskilled poe 
ers ers ers ers | ers tants |jassistants | assistants auatants 
Sch. | Sch. | Sch. | Sch. | Sch. | Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. ' 


1926 | 20.64 | 20.64 | 20.64 | 20.64 | 20.64 | 36.00 | 32.64 26.88 18.72-20.16 
1927 | 20.64 | 20.64 | 20.64 | 20.64 | 20.64 | 37.44 | 34.08 27.84 20.22-21.76 L 
1928 | 28.80 | 24.96 | 24.48 | 26.40 | 20.64 | 37.44 | 36.96 30.72 | 20.22-21.76 

1929 | 28.80 | 24.96 | 24.48 | 28.80 | 20.64 | 41.28 | 38.88 32.64 20.64-24.00 | 
1930 | 28.80 | 28.80 | 24.48 | 28.80 | 20.64 | 42.24 | 38.88 32.64 20.64-24.00 


1931 28.80 | 28.80 | 24.48 | 28.80 | — | 42.24) 38.88 32.64 20.64-24.00 






































* 31 December of each year. - 
* Minimum wage rates, which, up to the end of 1928, may be considered as roughly corresponding 
to actual earnings. ro! 











STATISTICS 


Austria (cont.) 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS 
IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS, IN VIENNA (cont.) 











































































































G H 
| 
Sate t Paper products * | Printing * Bookbinding * Textiles Dyeing 
| Machine | Assis- Press Specialised | Work- Spinner Spool- | Weav- Skilled 
| workers | tants feeders workers ers assistants ers ers assistants 
Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. 
| 1926 26.00 | 22.25 32.00 30.07 28.84 — — —_— 33.60 
1927 27.00 | 23.25 | 33.00 31.07 29.84 — —_ — 35.04 
1928 28.40 | 24.25 | 34.60 32.60 31.45 —_ —_ _— 35.04 
1929 30.80 | 26.25 | 37.10 35.10 33.75 21.60 22.08 | 23.76 36.96 
| 1930 30.80 | 26.25 | 37.10 35.10 33.75 21.60 22.08 | 23.76 37.44 
1931 30.80 | 26.25 | 37.10 35.10 33.75 21.60 22.08 | 23.76 85.52 
I J 
Tailoring Machine-made Hat manufact. | Hat manufact. Millinery Skins and 
| Date? (for women) clothing (for men) (for women) ¥ furs 
Skilled Super- Assis- Workers Straw hat Hand | Assis- Sewing 
workers visors tants sewers (on time)| wkrs. | tants | machinists 
Sch. Sch. Sch. | Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. 
1926 27.84-38.40 30.24 27.36 | 21.50-35.00 59.80 33.00 | 21.00 39.06 
1927 27.84-—38.40 32.76 29.74 21.50—35.00 61.00 33.00 | 21.00 40.51 
1928 30.24—41.28 34.08 31.20 23.00—35.00 62.50 33.00 | 21.00 43.37 
1929 28.80—42.72 36.48 33.12 24.80-—34.00 64.00 33.00 | 21.00 44.59 
1930 28.80—42.72 36.48 33.12 24.80-34.00 64.00 83.00 | 21.00 47.78 
1931 28.80—42.72 36.48 33.12 24.80—34.00 64.00 83.00 | 21.00 46.21 
J K L 0 
Chemical products wn a Oils, gg B Tobacco * 
| Date? Leather (large-scale OS = oom ~% _ _ manu- Gas works 
| industry) * P eee tae g facture 
} Stitchers Skilled | Unskilled| Machi- | Assis- Machine | Work- | Work- Work- 
workers} workers | nists | tants | workers ers ers ers 
| Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. | Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. Sch. 
| 
| 1926 | 18.39-37.00 | 26.40 | 24.00 | 24.96 | 23.52 24.96 33.00 | 36.00 33.72 
| 1927 | 20.20-37.00 | 28.32 | 25.92 | 26.48 | 24.96 26.40 33.00 | 38.88 38.40—49.92 
1928 | 23.80-38.80 | 29.76 | 27.36 | 29.28 | 27.84 27.84 35.58 | 40.80 88.40—49.92 
1929 | 25.00—-40.90 | 30.68 | 29.28 | 31.20 | 29.76 29.28 88.07 | 40.80 | 43.20-57.12 
1930 | 25.00—40.90 | 30.68 | 29.28 | 31.20 | 29.76 29.28 38.07 | 40.80 43.20—57.12 
| 1931 | 25.00—40.90 | 30.68 | 29.28 | 31.20 | 29.76 29.28 38.07 | 40.80 43.20-57.12 



































? 31 December of each year. 
roughly corresponding to actual earnings. 


* Minimum wage rates, which, up to the end of 1928, may be considered as 
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Belgium 


CURRENT OR MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS 
IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS, IN BRUSSELS 





F G I 





Wood and 


tena: Tans Paper Clothing 





 —¥ Embroider- 
8 Tailoresses esses 


assis- “ 
tonite * (machine) 
} 


Seamstresses | Seamstresses 


Upholsterers (machine) (hand) 





Frs. Frs. . Frs. 
4.00-5.00 | 3.25-3.50 3.00-3.50 
5.50-5.75 | 3.25-3.50 3.25-3.50 
5.50-5.75 | 3.25-3.50 3.25-3.50 
5.50-5.75 | 3.25-3.50 3.25-3.50 


4.75-5.00 | 3.25-3.50 3.25-3.50 
4.25-4.50 | 3.25-3.50 3.25-3.50 





4.00-4.25 | 3.25-3.50 3.25-3.50 
4.00 3.25-—3.50 3.25-3.50 
3.50-4.00 | 3.25-3.50 3.25-3.50 



































I, J | Y 








Skins and leather Food Tobacco | Various 





Factory 
labourers 
(easy work) 


Glove Stitchers Pasters 
(fancy leather|(fancy leather, Labellers 
goods) goods) 


Cigarette 
packers 


Shoe 
stitchers makers 











| 
Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. | Frs. 


1929 : Aug. . 3.74 2.75-3.25 | 2.75-3.00 
1930 : June . 2: 3.74 2.75-3.25 | 3.25-3.50 


1931 : March J 3.74 2.75-3.25 3.25-3.50 
June i 7 f 3.74 2.75-3.25 | 3.05-3.30 
Sept. v % 3.74 2.75-3.25 3.05-—3.30 
Dec. 3.25-3.50 2.75-3.25 3.05-—3.30 


1932 : March 3.25-3.50 | 2.75-3.00 | 3.05—3.30 
June 3.25-3.50 | 2.75-3.00 | 3.05-—3.30 
Sept. 3.25-3.50 | 2.75-3.00 | 3.05-3.30 
































‘ Plus a bonus of 10 per cent. 





STATISTICS 


Denmark 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF FEMALE WORKERS IN COPENHAGEN 





| 
F 3 I 





_| Brush /|Paper box Seam- Shoe- 
Metal | Pottery industry | industry stresses | making 





Ore 






































| Cigar factories 





Tanner- i Chocolate 
ies factories Skilled Unskilled 
workers workers 





ern se esse~teeenerseen nt 






































+ Including a certain number of industries not given in the table. 
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United States 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ALL FEMALE WORKERS 
(NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD SERIES) 





Cc 


F 





and 


Foundries 


machine shops 


Agricultural 
implements 


Electrical 
manu- 
facture 


Furniture 








1914: July 


1926 : 2nd qr. 


1927 : Pe 
1928 : ~ 


























G 








Paper 
products 
manufac- 

turing 


Printing 
(book and 
job) 


Printing 
(newspapers 


magazines) 


Cotton 
and (North) 


Wool 








: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


: March 
June 
Aug. 























3 
0.156 


0.375 
0.374 
0.365 
0.371 
0.391 
0.361 


0.373 
0.358 
0.345 
0.356 


0.340 
0.330 
0.334 














United States (cont.) 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ALL FEMALE WORKERS 
(NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD SERIES) (cont.) 





K | 





Leather i Chemical | Meat 
( tanning and | Rubber manufac- chi 
finishing) turing |P@°*'™é 





1914: July 


1926 : 2nd qr. 
1927: 4 
1928 : 
1929 : - 
1930 : a 
1931 : 
1931 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1932 : March 


June 
Aug. 


%° 


” 
































AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS 
IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS (ALL TOWNS WITH MORE THAN 
10,000 INHABITANTS, EXCEPT PARIS) 





I T 





Seam- | Waistcoat- Milliners | Ironers 
stresses makers 








Frs. Frs. 
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Latvia 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS IN RIGA 





Cc D E F G H 





Metallurgy Pottery, oe — ‘ 
and mechan- stone. pi a Wood|Paper Printing Textiles 


ical engineering | clay, etc. ot wetin 








es eo ae” Ferra « | 6 





Cents |Cents Cents | Cents 
1928 29 25 37 28 


1929 29 | 28 46 


1930 28 | 29 42 


1931 29 39 


1931 : March 29 
June 30 
Sept. 31 
Dec. 29 


40 
39 
41 


39 


1932 : March 27 
37 


April 27 


S$ SES & & & 












































K L T 





Leather Food, drink, Cleaning 
Clothing and Chemicals tobacco, and All groups 
skins te, laundries 


ale a | la |e 


Cents Cents | Cents 








1928 31 43 | 382 
1929 37 45 | 33 
1930 36 36 33 
1931 33 35 33 
1931 : March 31 37 33 
June 34 42 38 
Sept. 32 33 33 
Dec. 37 34 32 


1932 : March 36 33 31 
April 35 40 31 









































a = Skilled workers. 6 = Unskilled workers. 





New Zealand 


INDEX NUMBERS OF MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGES OF ADULT FEMALE 
WORKERS 





G H I T 








Printing, etc. | Textiles Hotels, restau- Shop 
(incl. paper and boo rants and per- | assistants, 
manufacture) | weaving sonal services clerks 








1914 100 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 : 2nd qr. 


179 
191 
191 
191 
































Switzerland 
AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS 





Cc D | F G 


eee 





Metals and 
Watch | Earth and stone Wood Printing 


mechanical t 
engineering making industry 





Frs. 























H K L Ss 





. : Food, drink, Warehousing 
Textiles Chemicals and tobacco | and commerce 











Frs. Frs. Frs. 
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Sweden 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS! 





Cc 


D 





Metal 
manu- 
facture 


Iron and 
steel manu- 
facture 


Gold and 
silver 
articles 


Mechanical 
engineering 





Electrical 
engineering 





Earth and 
stone 








Kr. 


0.61 


0.60 
0.63 


























G 





Paper and 
card- 
board 


Other depart- 
ments of the 
paper industry 























Kr. 


0.71 




















L 


s 


x 





Leather, skins and 
rubber (incl. boot 
and shoe factories) 


Food, 
drink, and 
tobacco 


Commerce 
and ware- 
housing 


Miscell- 
aneous 
industries 





























1 


Including payments for overtime, value of aliowances in kind, etc. 














BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review, 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.1 Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 19380 


CHINA 


Law Regulating the Organisation of the Bureaux for the Administration of 
Navigation and Port Affairs, established by the Ministry of Communications. 
Passed by Legislative Yuan 29 November 1930. (Laws passed by the Legislative 
Yuan, Vol. IV, p. 206.) 

Law Governing Vessels. Promulgated 4 December 1930. (Public Gazette of 
the Ministry of Communications, No. 207, 27 Dec. 1930, p. 55.) 

Law Governing the Registration of Vessels. Promulgated 5 December 1930. 
(Public Gazette of the Ministry of Communications, No. 207, 27 Dec. 1930, p. 65.) 

Ordinances Governing the Application of Maritime Law. Promulgated 25 Nov- 
ember 1930. (Monthly Gazette of the Legislative Yuan, December 1930, No. 24, 
p- 17.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B.O. = Bulletin Officiel; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka z&konu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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LEGISLATION OF 1931 






MANDATED TERRITORY 
New Guinea. 

Regulations under the Native Labour Ordinance 1922-1930. Amendment of 
Native Labour Regulations 1929, as amended to this date. Dated 9 September 1931. 
(Laws of the Territory of New Guinea, 1930-1931, Vol. XI, p. 269.) 








FIJI 






Rotuma Regulation No. 2 of 1931 : Coconut Plantation Regulation 1931. Made 
by the Rotuma Regulation Board on 10 December 1931. Approved by the Legisla- 
tive Council on 28 June 1932. (Fiji Royal Gazette, 15 July 1932, p. 257.) 









FRENCH COLONIES 






Martinique. 

* Arrété No. 1441 portant réglement de la vente et de l'emploi des composés 
arsenicaux destinés 4 la destruction des parasites nuisibles 4 l’agriculture. Du 
26 décembre 1931. (J. O. de la Martinique, 1932, No. 2, p. 13.) 









PORTUGAL 






* Decreto no. 20:342 — Cria o Conselho Superior de Economia Nacional. 24 de 
Setembro de 1931. (Diario do Govérno, 1931, Series I, No. 221, p. 2109.) 

[Decree No. 20342, to set up a Superior Council of National Economy. Dated 
24 September 1931.] 











LEGISLATION OF 1982 






MANDATED TERRITORIES 
‘Iraq. 

Regulations of the Royal College of Pharmacy of ‘Iraq. No. 24 of 1932. Dated 
24 May 1932. (‘Iraq Government Gazette, 24 July 1932, p. 508.) 










Lebanon, 
*, Code des obligations et des contrats. Du 9 mars 1932. (J. O. de la Républi- 
que libanaise (supplément au journal du 11 avril 1932), p. 1.) 






TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 









Saar Territory. 

Verordnung betreffend Sicherung des Bestandes der Sozialversicherung. Vom 
27. Juli 1932. Nr. 399. (Verordnungen, Erlasse, etc., 1932, No. 34, p. 328.) 

Verordnung zur Ergainzung der Verordnung betreffend die Sozialversicherung 
von Unterstiitzungsempfangern der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 25. Juli 1931 
(Amtsbl. S. 341). Nr. 400. Vom 27. Juli 1932. (Verordnungen, Erlasse, etc.,1932, 
No. 34, p. 334.) 

Verordnung betreffend Anderung der im Saargebiet geltenden Gesetze, Ver- 
ordnungen und Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen iiber Sozialversicherung. Nr. 401. 
Vom 27. Juli 1932. (Verordnungen, Erlasse, etc., 1932, No. 34, p. 334.) 












ALBANIA 
30 Prillé 1932. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 





Ligjé Mbi Themelimin e Odave té Tregiis. 
1932, No. 26, p. 4.) 
[Act respecting the setting up of commercial chambers. Dated 30 April 1932.] 
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Ligjé Pér Themelimin e Odave té Bujqésis. 30 Prillé 1932. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 
1932, No. 26, p. 9.) 
[Act respecting the setting up of agricultural chambers. Dated 30 April 1932.] 


Ligjé mbi disa ndrrime né Ligjén e Pensjonéve Civile. 7 Maj 1932. (Fletorja 


Zyrtare, 1932, No. 26, p. 2.) 
[Act to amend in certain respects the Civil Pensions Act. Dated 7 May 1932.] 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto incorporando la fiebre ondulante a la lista de las enfermedades pro- 
fesionales que contiene la reglementaci6n de la ley 9.688. 19 de Febrero de 1932. 
(Revista de Derecho Social, 1932, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 81.) 

[Decree to add undulant fever to the schedule of occupational diseases con- 
tained in the Regulations under Act No. 9688. Dated 19 February 1932.] 


Decreto nacional creando la Comisién para el estudio del coste de la vida en la 
Argentina. (Revista de Derecho Social, 1932, Vol. II, No. 1, p. 81.) 

[Decree to set up a Commission to investigate the cost of living in Argentina. 
(No date.)] 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales. 


Proclamation in pursuance of the provisions of section 8 of the Industrial Arbi- 
tration (Eight Hours) Amendment Act, 1930, as amended by the Industrial Arbi- 
tration (Eight Hours) Further Amendment Act, 1930, to notify that the provisions 
of the said section shall remain in force for a further period of twelve months from 
the sixteenth day of June, 1932. Dated 7 June 1932. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 
30 June 1932, p. 926.) 


Queensland. 


Order in Council to declare that section 5A of “The Unemployed Workers 
Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1930,” shall apply in respect of the employers of such 
workers as are employed throughout the State of Queensland in the boot and shoe 
manufacturing industry. Dated 14 July 1932. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
16 July 1932, p. 189.) 


Order in Council to add a new subsection (2) to section 6 of The Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 1929 to 1931. Dated 21 July 1932. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 23 July 1932, p. 248.) 


Order in Council under subsection 2 of section 6 of “ The Industrial Concili- 
ation and Arbitration Acts, 1929 to 1931” (as amended by the Order in Council 
dated 21 July 1932). Dated 21 July 1932. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
23 July 1932, p. 248.) 


Order in Council to direct that section 6 of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Acts, 1929-1931, shall apply to persons employed in the pastoral industry 
in certain specified capacities. Dated 25 July 1932. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 30 July 1932, p. 309.) 


Order in Council [to amend sections 5 and 57 of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Acts, 1929-1931]. Dated 28 July 1932. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 30 July 1932, p. 306.) 


Order in Council further to amend the provisions of “ The Income (Unemploy- 
ment Relief) Tax Acts, 1930 to 1981 ”’ (as extended and amended by the Order 
in Council of 23 June 1932). Dated 29 July 1932. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
30 July 1932, p. 307.) 


Territory for the Seat of Government. 

An Ordinance to amend the Dentists Registration Ordinances 1931, as amended 
by the Dentists Registration Ordinance 1932. No. 17 of 1932. Dated 28 July 1932. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 4 August 1932, p. 1014.) 
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AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 5. Janner 1932, betreffend Massnahmen zur Sicherung des 
Gleichgewichtes im Haushalte der Unternehmung “ Osterreichische Bundesbahnen ” 
(Bundesbahnbudgetsanierungsgesetz). (B. G. BI., 1932, 5. Stiick, Nr. 17, p. 39.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 5. Jainner 1932, betreffend vorlaufige Massnahmen auf dem 
Gebiete des Bausparwesens, (B. G. BI., 1932, 5. Stiick, Nr. 18, p. 40.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 1. Jiinner 1932 
iiber Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen zum Bundesgesetz vom 2. Juli 1929, B. G. BI. 
Nr. 250, iiber das Elektrizitatswesen (Elektrizitatsgesetz), betreffend die Herstel- 
lung, Instandhaltung und den Betrieb elektrischer Anlagen und Stromverbrauchs- 
einrichtungen (Starkstromverordnung). (B. G. Bl., 1932, 1. Stiick, No. 2, p. 2.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 18. Juli 1932, 
womit die Ausnahmenverordnung zum Achtstundentagsgesetze ergiinzt wird. 
(B. G. BL, 1932, 56. Stiick, No. 200, p. 655.) 


BECHUANALAND 


Proclamation to make provision for prospecting and mining within Bechuana- 
land. No. 33 of 1932. Dated 5 August 1932. (Official Gazette of the High Com- 
missioner for South Africa, 12 August 1932, p. 21.) 


BELGIQUE 


Loi ayant pour objet d’apporter une dérogation temporaire. aux régles fixées 
par Particle 37 de la loi du 14 juillet 1930 relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieil- 
lesse et du décés prématuré. Du 12 juillet 1932. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 198, 
p. 3866.) 

Arrété royal réglementant temporairement l’intervention des pouvoirs publics 
dans les allocations aux chémeurs affiliés 4 des caisses agréées d’assurance contre 
le chémage involontaire. Du 2 juillet 1932. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 191, p. 3753.) 

Arrété royal du 12 juillet 1932, concernant : Loi du 18 juin 1930 relative a 
lassurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. Exécution 
de l’article 3. (Moniteur belge, 1932, No. 200-201, p. 3912.) 

Arrété royal du 12 juillet 1932, concernant : Loi du 30 décembre 1929 sur la 
réparation des accidents du travail survenus aux gens de mer. (Moniteur belge, 
1932, No. 209, p. 4032.) 

Arrété royal du 28 juillet 1932, concernant : Arrété royal du 2 juillet 1932 
réglementant temporairement l’intervention des pouvoirs publics dans les alloca- 
tions aux chémeurs affiliés 4 des caisses agréées d’assurance contre le chémage 
involontaire. Prorogation de la date d’entrée en vigueur. (Moniteur belge, 1932, 
No. 218, p. 4164.) : 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Eastern Province. 
Ordonnance du 25 mai 1932, No. 28, réglementant l’acclimatation des indigénes 
recrutés ou engagés pour travailler dans certaines régions de la Province Orientale. 
Verordening van 25 Mei 1932, nr 28, welke de klimaataanpassing regelt van 
inlanders aangeworven of.in dienst genomen om in zekere streken der Oostpro- 
vincie te werken. (Bulletin administratif du Congo belge, 1932, No. 12, p. 552.) 


BRAZIL 


* Decreto n. 21.580 — de 29 de Junho de 1932 altera e regulamenta o decreto 
n. 21.175, de 21 de marco de 1932, que institue a carteira profissional. (Diario 
Oficial, 1932, No. 154, p. 12785.) 

[Decree No. 21580 to amend Decree No. 21175 of 21 March 1982, for the insti- 
tution of work-books ; and to issue regulations thereunder. Dated 29 June 1932.] 
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BULGARIA 






Dated 17 July 





Act respecting pensions for periods of service accomplished. 
1982. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 88, p. 1721.) 


* Order No. 1, respecting hygiene and safety in employment in the maintenance 
and operation of grindstones and emery wheels. Dated 6 March 1932. (Drj. Vest., 
1932, No. 84, p. 1667.) | 


* Order No. 4, respecting hygiene and safety in employment in the maintenance 
and operation of power threshing machines. Dated 6 March 1932. (Drj. Vest., 
1932, No. 84, p. 1670.) 


* Order No. 2, respecting hygiene and safety in employment in the maintenance 
and operation of woodworking machines. Dated 12 March 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, 
No. 84, p. 1668.) 


* Order No. 3, respecting hygiene and safety in employment in the installation 
and operation of transmission machinery. Dated 12 March 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, 
No. 84, p. 1668.) 

* Order No. 7, respecting hygiene and safety in employment in the establish- 
ment and operation of weaving sheds. Dated 12 May 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, 
No. 84, p. 1674.) 


* Order No. 5, respecting safety in employment for workers engaged in con- 
structional undertakings. Dated 21 May 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 84, p. 1671.) 


* Order No. 6 respecting hygiene and safety in employment in the establish- 
ment of leather-dressing factories and work therein. Dated 21 May 1932. (Drj. 
Vest., 1932, No. 84, p. 1673.) 


* Order No. 8, respecting hygiene and safety in employment in the establish- 
ment and operation of spinning mills. Dated 21 May 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 84, 
p- 1675.) 


Resolution respecting the ratification of the decisions adopted by the Ninth 
Session of the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
(Geneva, 1926). Dated 7 July 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 89, p. 1739.) 


Resolution respecting the ratification of the decisions adopted by the Fourteenth 
Session of the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation (Geneva, 
1930). Dated 7 July 1932. (Drj. Vest., 1932, No. 91, p. 1778.) 


Service Regulations for medical practitioners in conformity with section 22 
of the Act respecting industrial hygiene and safety, as amended by the Act respect- 
ing the budget for 1932-1933 (Social Insurance Fund). Dated 7 July 1932. (Drij. 
Vest., 1932, No. 91, p. 1793.) 
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CANADA 










An Act respecting Unemployment and Farm Relief. 22-23 Geo. V, ch. 13. 
Assented to 4 April 1932. (Statutes of Canada, 1932, p. 35.) 

Loi concernant l’allégement du chémage et l’aide 4 l’agriculture. 22-23 Géo. V, 
ch. 13. Sanctionnée le 4 avril 1932. (Statuts du Canada, 1932, p. 35.) 

An Act respecting relief measures. 22-23 Geo. V, ch. 36. Assented to 13 May 1932. 
(Statutes of Canada, 1932, p. 99.) 

Loi concernant des mesures de secours. 22-23 Géo. V, ch. 36. Sanctionnée le 
13 mai 19382. (Statuts du Canada, 1932, p. 101.) 

An Act to amend the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act. 22-23 Geo. V, ch. 37. 
Assented to 13 May 1932. (Statutes of Canada, 1932, p. 103.) 

Loi modifiant la loi de la Royale gendarmerie 4 cheval du Canada. 22-23 Géo. V, 
ch. 37. Sanctionnée le 13 mai 1932. (Statuts du Canada, 1932, p. 105.) 

An Act respecting Unfair Competition in Trade and Commerce. 22-23 Geo. V, 
ch. 38. Assented to 13 May 1932. (Statutes of Canada, 1932, p. 109.) 

Loi concernant la concurrence déloyale dans l’industrie et le commerce. 22-23 
Géo. V, ch. 38. Sanctionnée le 13 mai 1932. (Statuts du Canada, 1982, p. 111.) 
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Manitoba. 

An Act respecting the Department of Industry and Commerce. 22 Geo. V, 
ch. 19. Assented to 1 April 1932. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1932, p. 215.) 

An Act to amend “ The Provincial Lands Act’. 22 Geo. V, ch. 36. Assented 
to 1 April 1932. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1932, p. 369.) 


An Aet to amend “ The Women’s Institutes Act ”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 55. Assented 
to 1 April 1932. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1932, p. 460.) 

[Composition of Advisory Board.] 

An Act to amend “ The Workmen’s Compensation Act ’’. 22 Geo. V, ch. 56. 
Assented to 1 April 1932. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1932, p. 461.) 


An Act to amend “ The Builders’ and Workmen’s Act”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 2. 
Assented to 12 April 1982. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1932, p. 2.) 

An Act respecting joint stock companies and other corporations. 22 Geo V, 
ch. 5. Assented to 25 April 1932. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1932, p. 5.) 

An Act to amend “ The Dental Association Act’’. 22 Geo. V, ch. $. Assented 
to 25 April 1932. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1932, p. 181.) 

An Act respecting insurance and insurers. 22 Geo. V, ch. 20. Assented to 
25 April 1932. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1932, p. 216.) 

An Act respecting Unemployment Relief. 22 Geo. V, ch. 51. Assented to 
25 April 1932. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1932, p..434.) 

* An Act to amend “ The Old Age Pensions Act ’’. 22 Geo. V, ch. 33. Assented 
to 4 May 1932. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1932, p. 360.) 


An Act to amend “ The Pharmaceutical Act’. 22 Geo. V, ch. 35. Assented 
to 4 May 1932. (Statutes of Manitoba, 1932, p. 368.) 


Nova Scotia. 

An Act to enable advantage to be taken of the Act of the Parliament of Canada 
entitled “The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 7. 
Dated 30 March 1932. (Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1982, p. 169.) 

An Act to assist in the settlement of vacant and other unoperated farms, and 
to relieve the unemployment situation in the coal mining districts of the Pro- 
vince. 22 Geo. V, ch. 8. Dated 30 March 1982. (Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1932, 
p. 179.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 112 of the Revised Statutes, 1923, entitled “The 
Barristers’ and Solicitors’ Act ”’. 22 Geo V, ch. 34. Dated 30 March 1932. (Statutes 
of Nova Scotia, 1932, p. 276.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 129 of the Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 36. Dated 16 April 1932. (Statutes of Nova 
Scotia, 1932, p. 279.) 

An Act to provide for the organisation of co-operative savings and credit societies 
termed “ credit unions ’’. 22 Geo. V, ch. 11. Dated 18 April 1982. (Statutes of 
Nova Scotia, 1932, p. 190.) 

An Act to amend and consolidate Chapter 2 of the Acts of 1928, “ The Motor 
Vehicle Act ’’. 22 Geo. V, ch. 6. Dated 28 April 1982. (Statutes of Nova Scotia, 
1932, p. 35.) 

An Act to encourage and promote better housing of people in the Province 
of Nova Scotia. 22 Geo. V, ch. 12. Dated 28 April 1932. (Statutes of Nova Scotia, 
1982, p. 210.) 

An Act to incorporate the Nova Scotia Association of Architects. 22 Geo. V, 
ch. 15. Dated 28 April 1932. (Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1932, p. 217.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 120 of the Revised Statutes, 1923, entitled “ The 
Nova Scotia Engineering Profession Act”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 35. Dated 28 April 
1932. (Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1932, p. 278.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 41 of the Acts of 1931, entitled “ An Act to amend 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act”. 22 Geo. V, ch. 37. Dated 30 April 1932. 
(Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1932, p. 281.) 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 1. cervence 1932 0 exekuci na podpory v nezamestnanosti. No. 116. 
(Sb. z. a n., 1982, Castka 39, p. 429.) 

[Act respecting the seizure of benefit during unemployment, No. 116. Dated 
1 July 1932.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz iiber den Beitritt zum internationalen Ubereinkommen zum Schutze 
des menschlichen Lebens auf See (Schiffssicherheitsvertrag London 1929). Vom 
24.6.1932. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 47, p. 485.) 


Verordnung iiber Anderungen in der Sozialversicherung. Vom 1.6.1932. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 43, p. 409.) 


Verordnung iiber Luftverkehr. Vom 17.6.1932. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1932, No. 44, p. 415.) 


DENMARK 


* Bekendtgorelse angaaende Vaegtangivelse paa tungt Gods. Den 9. Juli 1932. 
Nr. 208. (Lovtidenden A, No. 41, 1932, p. 1214.) 

[Notification respecting the marking of the weight on heavy packages. Dated 
9 July 1932.] 


EGYPT 


Décret du 21 juillet 1932 (17 Rabi Awal 1351) portant promulgation de la 
convention internationale sur l’interdiction de l'emploi du phosphore blanc (jaune) 
dans l'industrie des allumettes, signée & Berne le 26 septembre 1906. (Journal 
officiel, 1932, No. 66, p. 2.) 


FRANCE 


Décret réglementant la manutention et le transport de matiéres vénéneuses, 
caustiques et corrosives et des produits toxiques ou nauséabonds. Du 29 juillet 
1932. (J. O., 1932, No. 180, p. 8493.) 

Décrets relatifs 4 application de larticle 4, troisitme paragraphe, de la loi 
du 21 mars 1928 portant réforme des régimes de retraite des ouvriers des établisse- 
ments industriels de Etat. Du 31 juillet 1932. (J. O., 1932, No. 180, p. 8491.) 

Décret prorogeant les dispositions du décret du 2 juillet 1930 fixant les régles 
d@’évaluation et de versement des cotisations d’assurances sociales afférentes aux 
employés des sociétés de courses. Du 31 juillet 1932. (J. O., 19382, No. 185, p. 8712.) 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application des 
articles 5 et 7 de la loi du 19 décembre 1917 et de l’article 2 de la loi du 20 avril 
1932 relatives aux établissements dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. Du 
3 aoat 1932. (J. O., 1932, No. 182, p. 8576 ; erratum: No. 183, p. 8631.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
French Guinea. 
Arrété du Lieutenant-Gouverneur portant institution d’un livret de domestique 
indigéne. Du 28 juillet 1932. No. 1877C. (J.O. de la Guinée frangaise, No. 752, 
p. 491.) 


French West Africa. 


Arrété No. 1704 A.P. promulguant en Afrique occidentale frangaise le décret 
du 2 juin 1932, tendant a réprimer les détournements ou dissipations d’avances 
de salaires, primes d’engagements ou frais de transport, commis par les indigénes 
et assimilés en Afrique occidentale francaise. Du 6 juillet 1932. (J. O. de la Céte 
d’Ivoire, 1932, No. 14, p. 508.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to make further and better provision for the protection and welfare 
of the young and the treatment of young offenders ; to amend the Children Act, 
1908, and other enactments relating to the young ; and for objects connected with 
the purposes aforesaid. 22 & 23 Geo. V, ch. 46. Dated 12 July 1932. 

An Act to make further and better provision in Scotland for the protection 
and welfare of the young and the treatment of young offenders ; to amend in their 
application to Scotland the Children Act, 1908, and other enactments relating to the 
young ; and for objects connected with the purposes aforesaid. 22 & 23 Geo. V, 
ch. 47. Dated 12 July 1932. 

The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Voluntary Con- 
tributors) Regulations, 1932, dated 12 July 1932, made by the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee, the Minister of Health and the Department of Health 
for Scotland under sections 1 (3) and 7 (5) of the National Health Insurance Act, 
1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38) under sections 13 (2) and (4), 14 (5), 15 (5) and 30 (1) 
of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 
Geo. V, ch. 70) and under sections 9 (1) and 21 (1) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1929 (20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 10). (S. R. & O., 
1932, No. 607.) 

Order in Council exempting Spanish ships complying with Spanish Regulations 
from detention for non-compliance with the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Acts as to overloading. Dated 21 July 1932. (S.R. & O., 1932, No. 591.) 


GREECE 


* Act No. 5449, to amend consolidated Act No. 3347 respecting the Mercantile 
Marine Invalidity Fund. Dated 5 May 1932. (Eph. Kyb. I, 1932, No. 162, p. 1085.) 

* Act No. 5458, respecting strikes of public officials, lower-grade salaried public 
employees, etc. Dated 7 May 1932. (Eph. Kyb. I, 1932, No. 151, p. 1037.) 

* Act respecting sponge fishing. Dated 3 June 1932. (Eph. Kyb. I, 1932, No. 194, 
p. 1251.) 

* Decree to consolidate and supplement the provisions respecting the eight- 
hour day. Dated 27 June 1932. (Eph. Kyb. I, 1932, No. 212, p. 1361.) 


ISLE OF MAN 


An Act to amend the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 
Acts, 1929 and 1930. Received Royal Assent 9 April 1932. Announced to Tynwald 
31 May 1932. 


ITALY 


Legge 16 giugno 1932, n. 826. Provvedimenti per l’istruzione professionale 
dei contadini. (G.U., 1932, No. 167, p. 3438.) 

[Act No. 826 issuing provisions for the vocational instruction of peasants. 
Dated 16 June 1932.] 

Legge 16 giugno 1932, n. 852. Conversione in legge del R. Decreto-legge 14 
gennaio 1932, n. 275, concernente norme integrative per le assicurazioni obbligatorie 
per l’invalidita e la vecchiaia, per la disoccupazione involontaria e contro la tuber- 
colosi. (G.U., 1982, No. 172, p. 3518.) 

[Act No. 852 to ratify as an Act the Royal Legislative Decree No. 275 of 
14 January 1932, issuing supplementary rules for compulsory insurance against 
invalidity and old age, unemployment, and tuberculosis. Dated 16 June 1932.] 

Regio decreto-legge 26 maggio 1932, n. 782. Ratifica dell’emendamento all’art. 
393 del Trattato di Versaglia e agli articoli corrispondenti degli altri Trattati di 
pace, risultato dalla Conferenza internazionale del lavoro del 1922. (G.U., 1932, 
No. 157, p. 3314.) 
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[Royal Legislative Decree No. 782 to ratify the amendment to Article 393 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding articles of the other Peace Treaties, 
arising out of the International Labour Conference of 1922. Dated 26 May 1932.] 


Regio decreto 30 maggio 1982. Proroga dei poteri assegnati al commissario 
per la straordinaria gestione del Sindacato agricolo industriale par l’assicurazione 
contro gli infortuni sul lavoro, con sede in Roma. (G.U., 1932, No. 171, p. 3509.) 

[Royal Decree to prolong the powers conferred upon the Commissioner for the 
extraordinary management of the industrial agricultural association for insurance 
against occupational accidents, with offices in Rome. Dated 30 May 1932.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 12 aodt 1932, portant adaptation des traitements et 
salaires du personnel des chemins de fer luxembourgeois au coit de la vie. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 12. August 1932, betreffend Anpassung der Gehiilter 
und Léhne des luxemburgischen Eisenbahnpersonals an die Lebenshaltung. 

(Mémorial, 1982, No. 44, p. 517.) 


MALAY STATES (NON-FEDERATED) 

Johore. 

* Enactment to amend “The Labour Code, 1924”. No. 3 of 1932. Dated 
19 April 1982. (Johore Government Gazette, 27 April 1932, p. 276.) 

[Inter alia : Women and young persons not to be employed in night work.] 

* An Enactment to provide for the protection of children. No. 4 of 1932. Dated 
19 April 1932. (Johore Government Gazette, 27 April 1932, p. 281.) 

[Employment.] 


MOROCCO 


Dahir du 27 juillet 1932 (22 rebia I 1351) modifiant le dahir du 1° juin 1931 
(14 moharrem 1350) portant création de caisses régionales d’épargne et de crédit 
agricole indigénes, et modifiant le dahir du 15 juin 1927 (14 hija 1345) sur la caisse 
centrale des sociétés indigénes de prévoyance. (Bulletin officiel, 1932, No. 1034, 
p- 944.) 

Dahir du 30 juillet 1932 (25 rebia I 13851) modifiant les articles 52 et 60 du dahir 
du 10 janvier 1924 (2 joumada II 1342) sur l’organisation du barreau et l’exercice 
de la profession d’avocat. (Bulletin officiel, 1932, No. 1034, p. 945.) 


NETHERLANDS 


* Wet van den 8sten Juli 1932, houdende instelling van een Economischen 
Raad. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 346.) 

[Act to create an Economic Council. Dated 8 July 1932.] 

Besluit van den llden Augustus 1932, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 62, derde lid, en artikel 65, zevende lid, 
der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 436.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under section 62 (3) and 
section 65 (7) of the Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Act 1922. Dated 
11 August 1932.] 

Besluit van den llden Augustus 1932, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 24 September 1923 (Staatsblad no. 463) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 66, vijfde lid, en 69, zevende lid, 
der Ongevallenwet 1931. (Staatsblad, 1932, No. 437.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 24 September 1923 (Staatsblad No. 463) 
to issue public administrative regulations under section 66 (5) and section 69 (7) 
of the Accidents Act 1921. Dated 11 August 1932.] 

Besluit van den 26sten Augustus 1932, tot wijziging van het Arbeidsovereen- 
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komstenbesluit (Koninklijk besluit van 3 Augustus 1931, Staatsblad no. 354). 
(Staatsblad, 1982, No. 449.) 

[Decree to amend the Contract of Employment Decree (Royal Decree of 3 August 
1931, Staatsblad No. 354). Dated 26 August 1932.] 


NETHERLANDS COLONIES 
Dutch East Indies. 


* Ordonnantie : Aanvulling van de “ Koelieordonnantie 1931”. 8sten Juni 
1982. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1932, No. 235.) 
[Ordinance to supplement the Coolie Ordinance, 1931. Dated 8 June 1932.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


* An Act to make provision for the protection of the community in cases of 
emergency. 22 Geo. V, No. 3. Dated 20 April 1932. 

* An Act to make provision, firstly, for the further adjustment of public expen- 
diture by reduction of rates of salaries, wages, pensions and allowances ; secondly, 
for the making of commensurate reductions in rates of interest, rent, and other 
fixed charges ; thirdly, for the imposition of a special stamp duty on receipts of 
income derived from securities issued by the Government of New Zealand or by 
local or public authorities ; fourthly, for determining the rates of interest that may 
be paid on deposits by any savings-bank, building society, or investment society ; 
and lastly, for determining the conditions on which trading companies may accept 
moneys on deposit. 23 Geo. V, No. 8. Dated 10 May 1932. 


NIGERIA 


* An Ordinance to amend the Labour Ordinance, 1929. No. 17 of 1932. Assented 
to 21 July 1932. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 21 July 1932.) 


NYASALAND 


* An Ordinance to legalise trade unions. No.9 of 1932. Assented to 15 June 1982. 
(Special Supplement to the Nyasaland Government Gazette, 30 June 1932.) 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 2 lipca 1932 r. w 
porozumieniu z Ministrami : Spraw Wewnetrznych, Spraw Wojskowych, Skarbu, 
Przemysiu i Handlu i Komunikacji 0 postepowaniu przy przyznawaniu i wypla- 
caniu zasiikéw dla bezrobotnych. Poz. 556. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 58, 
p. 1124.) 

[Order respecting the procedure for the granting and payment of benefit to 
the unemployed. Dated 2 July 1932.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 2 lipeca 1932 r. w 
porozumieniu z Ministrami : Spraw Wewnetrznych, Spraw Wojskowych, Skarbu, 
Przemystiu i Handlu i Komunikacji 0 sposobie sciagania wktadek na rzecz Funduszu 
Bezrobocia. Poz. 557. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 58, p. 1129.) 

[Order respecting the method of recovery of contributions on behalf of the 
Unemployment Fund. Dated 2 July 1932.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opiek iSpolecznej z dnia 6 lipca 1932 r. w 
porozumieniu z Ministrami : Spraw Wewnetrznych, Spraw Wojskowych, Skarbu, 
Rolnictwa i Reform Rolnych, Przemystu i Handlu i Komunikacji w sprawie zwol- 
nienia od obowiazku zabezpieczenia na wypadek bezrobocia niektorych kategoryj 
robotnikow. Poz. 558. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 58, p. 1133.) 

[Order to exempt certain classes of workers from liability to unemployment 
insurance. Dated 6 July 1932.] 
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Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 6 lipca 1932 r. w 
sprawie robotnikow sezonowych podlegacych obowiazkowi zabezpieczenia na 
wypadek bezrobocia. Poz. 559. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1932, No. 58, p. 1133.) 

[Order respecting seasonal workers who are liable to unemployment insurance. 
Dated 6 July 1932.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 21:622 — Cria o Consorcio Portugués de Conservas de Sardinha. 
27 de Agosto de 1932. (Diario do Govérno, 1932, No. 201, p. 1797.) 

[Decree No. 21622 to set up the Portuguese Sardine Preserving Society. 
Dated 27 August 1932.] 

[Sections 22-25 : establishment of workers’ welfare fund.] 


RUMANIA 


Lege pentru ratificarea proiectului de conventie relativ la indicarea greutatii 
pe coletele mari transportate cu vapoarele. 1 Aprilie 1932. (Buletinul muncii 
si asigurarilor sociale, 1932, No. 5-6, p. 272.) 

[Act to ratify the Draft Convention concerning the marking of the weight on 
heavy packages transported by vessels. Dated 1 April 1932.] 

Decizia Nr. 40.320 din 20 Mai 1932 (Monitorul Oficial Nr. 121/932), relativa 
la orariul zilnic de lucru in biurerile intreprinderilor industriale. 20 Mai 1932. 
(Buletinul muncii si asigurarilor sociale, 1932, No. 5-6, p. 278.) 

[Order No. 40320 of the Minister of Labour, respecting the daily hours of work 
in the offices of industrial undertakings. Dated 20 May 1932.] 

Decizia Nr. 40.680 din 20 Mai 1932 (Monitorul Oficial Nr. 120/932), relativa 
la ora de inchidere a stabilimentelor comerciale. 206 Mai 1932. (Buletinul muncii 
si asigurarilor sociale, 1932, No. 5-6, p. 278.) 

[Order No. 40680 of the Minister of Labour, respecting the closing hour for com- 
mercial establishments. Dated 20 May 1932.] 

Decizia Nr. 44.098 din 1 Iunie 1932, relativa la revizuir situatiei supusilor 
straini. 30 Mai 1932. (Buletinul muncii si asigurarilor sociale, 1932, No. 5-6, p. 282.) 

[Order No. 44098 of the Minister of Labour, respecting the reconsideration of 
the situation of aliens. Dated 1 June 1932.] 

Decizia Nr. 35.491 din 6 Iunie 1932 (Monitorul Oficial Nr. 158 din 15 Iunie 
1982), relativa la autorizarea de funtionare a stabilimentelor industriale si comer- 
ciale. (Buletinul muncii si asigurarilor sociale, 1932, No. 5-6, p. 278.) 

[Order No. 35491 of the Minister of Labour, respecting licences for the operation 
of industrial and commercial establishments. Dated 6 June 1932.] 

[Compliance with public health regulations. ] 

Deciziunea Nr. 38.955 ministerului de Industrie si Comert : reglementarea celor 
5 categorii de meseriasi in ramura constructiilor. 29 Iulie 1932. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1932, No. 187, p. 4931.) 

[Order No. 38955 of the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, to issue regula- 
tions for the five trades comprised in the building industry. Dated 29 July 1932.] 


SEYCHELLES 


Government Notice No. 152 of 1932 : Regulations for bakehouses. [Dated 
12 August 1932. (Seychelles Government Gazette, 13 August 1932, p. 330.) 
[Medical examination of workmen.] 


SPAIN 


* Ley disponiendo quede redactado en la forma que se indica el parrafo ultimo 
de la Base 11 de la ley de 4 de Julio de 1932, por la que ha sido sustituido el articulo 
168 del Cédigo de Trabajo. 13 de Agosto de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 229, 
p- 1219.) 
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[Act to amend the last paragraph of clause 11 of the Act of 4 July 1932 which 
superseded section 168 of the Labour Code. Dated 13 August 1932.] 


* Orden relativa a la jornada de trabajo del personal ferroviario. 21 de Julio 
de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 204, p. 603.) 

[Order respecting the hours of work of railway employees. Dated 21 July 1932.] 

Orden disponiendo que el ultimo apartado de la letra H) del Nomenclator en la 
Seccién de Indtstrias peligrosas quede redactado en los términos que se indican. 
29 de Agosto de 1932. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1932, No. 246, p. 1642.) 

[Order to provide that the last paragraph under letter H of the Schedule in the 
division ‘““ Dangerous Industries ” shall read as herein laid down. Dated 29 August 
1932.] 














STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


* An Ordinance relating to Mui Tsai. No. 5 of 1932. Assented to 18 June 1932. 
(Government Gazette, 24 June 1932, p. 1115.) 

* An Ordinance to provide for the payment by certain classes of employers 

to their workmen of compensation for injury by accident. No. 9 of 1932. Assented 

to 21 June 1932. (Government Gazette, 1 July 1932, p. 1157.) 











UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


} Government Notice under section four of the Mines and Works Act, 1911 (Act 
i No. 12 of 1911), as amended by section one of the Mines and Works Act, 1911, 
Amendment Act, 1926 (Act No. 25 of 1926), to amend further the regulations 
) framed under the said Act and published under Government Notice No. 1922 of 
| 17 November 1911, as amended from time to time, in the manner set out in the 
li 
j 









subjoined schedule. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 12 August 1932, 
p. 311.) 








UNITED STATES 





An Act to relieve destitution, to broaden the lending powers of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and to create employment by providing for and expediting 
a public-works program. (Public—No. 302—72nd Congress. H.R. 96-42.) Approved 
21 July 1932. 









ZANZIBAR 


* A Decree to restrict the employment of women, children and young persons. 

No. 2 of 1932. Assented to 6 July 1932. (Legal Supplement to the Official Gazette 

{ of the Zanzibar Government, Vol. XLI, No. 2127, p. 3.) 

tl * A Decree to prohibit forced or compulsory labour in the Protectorate. No. 8 
of 1932. Assented to 6 July 1932. (Legal Supplement to the Official Gazette of the 

Zanzibar Government, Vol. XLI, No. 2127, p. 19.) 




















Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 









International Labour Office. 4 Contribution to the Study of International Com- 
parisons of Costs of Living. An Enquiry into the Cost of Living of Certain Groups 
of Workers in Detroit (U.S.A.) and Fourteen European Towns. Studies and Reports, 
Series N (Statistics), No. 17. (Second, Revised, Edition.) Geneva, International 
Labour Office ; London, P. S. King, 1932. Distributed in the United States by the 
World Peace Foundation. xm + 247 pp. 7s.6d. ; $2. 

The information furnished and the results obtained for the different cities were 
analysed in great detail in an article which appeared in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XX VI, No. 3, September 1932, pages 313-363. 


League of Nations. 


166 pp., tables. 



















Review of World Production, 1925-1931. Geneva, 1982. 






—— Economic Intelligence Service. World Economic Survey, 1931-1932. 
Geneva, 1932. 327 pp., map. 

This Survey, by Professor ConpDLIFFE, could hardly have been published at a 
more appropriate time. Using to the full the technical and statistical resources | 
of the Economic Intelligence Service of the League of Nations, it gives a picture i| 
on a world scale of what is essentially a world depression. It carries the account 
of this depression down to July 1932, the precise moment when the possibility 
of an upward turn first became evident. Timeliest fact of all, it puts out in succinct 
yet readable form the essential data which the forthcoming International Con- 
ference on Monetary and Economic Questions will have to take into account in 
arriving at its decisions. 

It is not possible in the limited space available here to give anything more than 
a very cursory account of the contents of the Survey. Beginning with the back- 
ground of instability — the dislocation of the war period and other still more funda- 
mental sources of maladjustment — it traces the development of the economic i] 
depression and the financial crisis that followed, leading up to the abandonment i] 
of the gold standard by all but some half-dozen countries in the autumn of 1931. i] 
Successive chapters then deal with the disorganisation of production ; the move- 
ment of prices ; the course of international trade ; the balancing of accounts between 
the various countries ; the banking and credit policy followed ; wages, unemploy- 
ment and labour conditions ; the strain on the public finances ; and the develop- 
ment of commercial policy. The last chapter is given to the general economic 
situation as it appeared in July 1932. 

Every section of the Survey is a mine of statistical information ; indeed, one 
of the most useful secondary services it performs is to act in some measure as an 
introduction and guide to the more detailed and technical publications of the 
Economic Intelligence Service of the League. Among the graphical presentations, 
special mention may be made of the maps showing the increase in population in 
the various countries during the decade 1920-1930 ; the diagrams recording the 
development of the depression ; and the chart showing the production and stocks 
of certain staple commodities. 

In some respects even more interesting than the actual data presented by the 
Survey is the light thrown on the evolution that is taking place in the economic 
system itself. On every side organised groups are shown successfully interfering with 
the adjustments that would tend to follow if economic forces were left to work out 
their own equilibrium. The conclusion that is likely to be forced upon the reader 
by the sheer weight of evidence brought together here is that the automatic adjust- 
ment upon which the classical economists pinned their faith can no longer be relied 
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upon to work. Under modern conditions, conscious adjustment of economic factors 
is imperative ; and the outstanding conclusion to which this Survey points is that 
these adjustments, to be successfully made, must be international in scope. 











Conférence internationale des Unions nationales de Sociétés mutuelles et de 
Caisses d’assurance-maladie. Cinquiéme assemblée générale, Prague, 3-6 septembre 
1931. Compte rendu, rapports et résolutions. Geneva, 1932. 192 pp. 













—— Assemblée restreinte, Genéve, 22-24 septembre 1932. Geneva. 





93 pp. 


Internationaler Bund der Christlichen Eisenbahner- und Strassenbahnergewerk- 
schaften. Fédération internationale des syndicats chrétiens des chemins de fer 
et tramways. Fiinfter Kongress. Cinquiéme Congrés. Amsterdam, 7.-9. Sept. 1932. 
322 pp. 
















International Industrial Relations Institute. World Social Economic Planning. 
The Necessity for Planned Adjustment of Productive Capacity and Standards of 
Living. Material contributed to the World Social Economic Congress, Amsterdam, 
August 1931. M. L. FLepp&rus, Editor. txmi + 585 pp. Addendum. Pp. 587-935. 
The Hague. 

These two volumes contain the full texts, in many cases with summaries in 
English, French, or German, of the reports presented to the World Social Economic 
Congress held in Amsterdam in August 1931 ; they form a companion and supple- 
mentary publication to International Unemployment, already published by the 
International Industrial Relations Institute (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 2, August 1932, pages 304-305). 

Could economic and social planning on a world scale remedy the present 
lack of equilibrium between productive capacity and the workers’ purchasing 
power ? Is such planning desirable and practicable, and if soin what way ? The 
opinions of the members of the Congress differ on this subject, but agree regarding 
the necessity of raising the standard of living of the working classes. 

The different forms of economic planning, both theoretical and practical, are 
described by competent economists. 






























Internationale Zentralstelle von Verbanden der Krankenkassen und Hilfsvereine. 
Fiinfte Generalversammlung, Prag, 3.-6. September 1931. WVerhandlungsbericht 
und Beschliisse. Geneva, 1931. 208 pp. 










International Management Institute. Second International Discussion Confer- 
ence, Geneva, 1-4 July 1931, Vol. 1. Management Research Groups : National Reports. 
Geneva, 1931. 
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AUSTRALIA 
| International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. Fifteenth Conference 
| held at Geneva, 28 May to 18 June 1931. Reports of the Australian Delegates. Canberra, 
1931. 24 pp. 










AUSTRIA 


Bundeskanzleramt (Wanderungsamt). Ratschlage fiir Auswanderer nach der 
Sowjetunion. Merkblatt Nr. 100. Vienna, 1932. 36 pp., map. 

iH This pamphlet, which contains advice to emigrants, gives concise information 
i on the U.S.S.R., the monetary and fiscal systems, labour law, social insurance, 
and Austrian diplomatic representatives in that country, advice on travelling, 
luggage, customs formalities, housing accommodation, importation of goods for 
foreign skilled workers, etc. 









BELGIUM 


Expositions internationales du centenaire 1830-1930. Congrés international de 
génie rural, Liege, 1-15 aotit 1930. Sous le haut patronage de S.M. le Roi des Belges 
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et la présidence @honneur de M. le Ministre de I’ Agriculture. Comptes-rendus, 
veux. Gemloux, J. Duculot, 1931. 72 pp. 

Proceedings and resolutions of the First International Congress of Rural En- 
gineering held at Liége in August 1930. The papers read were published in a separate 
volume, which was analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No.5, 
November 1930, page 710. 


CANADA 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. General Statistics Branch. Canada Year Book, 
1932. The Official Statistical Annual of the Resources, History, Institutions and 
Social and Economic Conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa, 1932. xxx1 + 110 pp., 
tables, maps. 


DENMARK 

Reichsamt fiir Arbeitsnachweis und die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Die Arbeits- 
losenversicherung in Dadnemark. Copenhagen, Dansk forening for social oplysning, 
1932. 32 pp. 

This pamphlet contains the principal legislative provisions relating to unemploy- 
ment insurance funds, their emergency funds, and the Central Unemployment 
Fund in Denmark. 


FRANCE 


Présidence du Conseil. Conseil national économique. La situation des principales 
branches de l’ économie nationale. Industrie. 2° série de rapports. Extrait du Journal 
officiel du 12 janvier 1932. Paris, 1932. 53 pp. 


GERMANY 


Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arboitslosenversicherung. Dritter 
Bericht fiir die Zeit vom 1. Januar 1930 bis zum 31. Dezember 1930. Sonderdruck 
aus dem Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1932, Nr. 7. Berlin, 1932. 93 pp., diagrams. 


BAVARIA 


Staatsministerium des Aussern, fiir Wirtschaft und Arbeit (Abteilung Arbeit). 
Landesgewerbeaufsichisbeamten. Die Arbeiterwohnungsfiirsorge in Bayern. (Bei- 
heft zu den Jahresberichten der Bayerischen Gewerbe- und Bergaufsicht fiir das 
Jahr 1931.) Munich, 1932. 54 pp., illustr. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Education. Educational Problems of the South Wales Coalfield. Educa- 
tional Pamphlets, No. 88. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 78 pp. Is. 3d. 


INDIA 
UNITED PROVINCES 


Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in the United Provin- 
ces for the Year 1931. By W. G. Mackay, M.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. Allahabad, 1932. 
35 pp. Rs. 1-8-0. ' 


ITALY 


Ministero dell’ Agricoltura e delle Foreste. La legge sulla bonifica integrale nel 
secondo anno di applicazione. By A. SERPIERI. Rome, 1932. vir + 339 pp. 


Ministero delle Corporazioni. Ati dell’ Assemblea generale del Consiglio nazionale 
delle Corporazioni. Sessione seconda. Rome, 1931. 160 pp. 


—— Direzione generale delle Corporazioni. J salari nelle industrie negli anni 
1929 e 1930. Rome, 1931. xxxrx + 502 pp. 

This report analyses the results of an enquiry into wages in Italian industry 
that continues the series of similar enquiries carried out in 1923, 1925, and 1928. 
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The report, which is both detailed and comprehensive, contains statistics of 
wages in 1929 and 1930 in the different branches of industry and in the principal 
districts 










LATVIA 

Valsts Statistika Parvalde. Bureau statistique. Jauna Metode Dzives Dardzibas 
Indeksa Aprekinasanai. Méthode nouvelle du calcul des nombres-indices du coiit 
de la vie. Riga, 1931. 57 pp. 













NORWAY 
Rikstrygdeverket. Syketrygden for aret 1930. Assurance-maladie pour l'année 
1930. Norges Offisielle Statistikk. VIII. 169. Oslo, 1931. 76 pp. 









SWEDEN 
Riksférsakringsanstalten. Ar 1930. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Foérsakrings- 
vasen. Stockholm, 1932. 32 pp. 








Statistiska Centralbyran. Ut- och invandring, ar 1931. Sveriges Officiella Sta- 
tistik. Folkmingden och dess férindringar. Stockholm, 1932. 1v + 34 pp. 


Analysis of migration movements in Sweden during 1931. 









UNITED STATES 


i Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Explosions in Washington Coal 
i Mines. By S. A. Asn. Technical Paper 507. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
] 1931. 52 pp. 10 cents. 








Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States during the Calendar Year 
1930. By William W. Apams. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. v + 99 pp. 














Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Household Employment in Phila- 
delphia. By Amey E. Watson, Ph.D. Bulletin No. 93. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1932. v + 88 pp. 10 cents. 

Study of domestic employment relations in Philadelphia and the vicinity. 
| More than 950 employers furnished information on the hours, wages, working 






conditions, and policies in their homes, and on the age, marital status, experience, 
etc., of the workers concerned. 








Women Office Workers in Philadelphia. By Harriet A. Byrne. 
i Bulletin No. 96. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1932. v + 17 pp. 
2 Report on the employment of women as clerical workers in banks, insurance 
Ht companies, investment houses, and public utility and publishing firms in the city 
t of Philadelphia. The report, it is stated, is part of an extensive survey of such 
f 
} 








employment in a number of States and covering many thousands of women, under- 
taken because of the growing importance of clerical work in general and clerical 
work for women in particular. 






Federal Board of Vocational Education. Vocational Training and Unemployment. 
} A Discussion of the Question — What Service Can the Public Programme of Voca- 
tional Education Render to the Unemployed ? Bulletin No. 159. General Series 
No. 4. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1931. 







vil + 29 pp. 








DELAWARE 

Mayor’s Employment and Relief Committee of Wilmington. Work and Relief 
in Wilmington, Delaware, in 1931-1932. Wilmington. 85 pp., illustr. 

The Mayor’s Employment and Relief Committee of Wilmington was appointed 
in September 1931 to raise funds by public and private subscription, and with 
H these funds to organise and administer an employment and relief programme for 
! the district. This report gives a detailed account of the methods adopted, and of the 
results achieved. 
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Nr. 106-27. poz. 911). Projekt Federacji Zwiazk6w Zawodowych Pracownikéw 
Umysiowych i Polskiej Konfederacji Pracownikéw Umysiowych. Dabrowie 
Gorniczej, Edmund Mirek. 59 pp. 1 zloty. 













' Kunstenaar, Jacques. Der Finanzhaushalt des Volkerbundes mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Hauptprobleme der Ausgabenpolitik. Dissertation der rechts- 
und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Universitat Ziirich zur Erlangung der 
Wiirde eines Doktors der Volkswirtschaft. Zurich, Hans A. Gutzwiller, 1932. 
119 pp. 

This thesis discusses the complex financial system of the League of Nations and 
its autonomous institutions. The greater part of the book is devoted to a considera- ‘ 
tion of problems of financial control and the policy of the League in regard to 4 
expenditure. 















Kunze, Eberhard. Die Formvorschriften der Landarbeitsordnung. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde vorgelegt einer Hohen Rechtswissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitit Kéln. Borna bei Leipzig, Robert Noske, 
1931. vim + 71 pp. 
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The German Provisional Agricultural Labour Code, which has regulated labour 
conditions in agriculture since 1919, contains certain stipulations with regard to 
the rules to be observed for the engagement of workers. This book examines cer 
tain legal problems arising out of these stipulations. 


Labour Party. Report of the Thirteenth National Conference of Labour Women 
held at Brighton, 14-16 June 1932, together with Notes of Private Business Con- 
ference held on 14 June. London. 112 pp. 6d. 


Lederer, Emil. Planwirtschaft. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1932. 48 pp. 1.20 mks. 


Lipmann, Otto. Lehrbuch der Arbeitswissenschaft. Jena, Verlag von Gustav 
Fischer, 1932. vir + 450 pp. 


Loevenstein, Dr. Jan. Die Weltwirischaftskrise, ihre Diagnose und Therapie. 
Der Kapitalismus am Scheidewege. Briinn, Prague, Leipzig, Vienna, M. Rohrer, 
1931. 83 pp. 


Lymington, Viscount. Horn, Hoof and Corn. The Future of British Agriculture. 
London, Faber and Faber, 1932. 209 pp. 

The author’s purpose is “to set economics in their relation to agriculture by 
setting agriculture in its relation to the State’. He considers in turn the past, 
the present, and the future of British agriculture, the Empire and agriculture, and 
the place of agriculture in the settlement of Europe. “ We can only avoid wars and 
anarchy’, he concludes, ‘by balancing our national life and in assisting our 
neighbours to balance theirs. ”’ 

The policy advocated for Great Britain, by means of which “ the State may not 
only save agriculture, but agriculture save the State ”’, is : (a) to provide the maxi- 
mum of employment at decent standards of living on the land ; (b) to cut down 
imports to the maximum extent with the minimum of expense ; and (c) to provide 
for the maximum amount of food in case of crisis. The first could be attained by 
an intensification of animal husbandry, with the plough ancillary to it, whereby 
over half a million more workers could be employed ; the second by some form of 
protection and Empire agreement ; and the third by a State storage system. 


Mallart, José. La prevencién de los accidentes del trabajo en la industria. Publi- 
cado en el numero 13 de Medicina del trabajo e higiene industrial, pp. 34-49. Madrid, 
Javier Morata, 1932. 


Mauchaussé, Paul. L’évolution du régime minier au Maroc frangais. Preface by 
Louis RoLtLANnp. Institut des hautes études marocaines. Collection des centres 
d’études juridiques. Tome II. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1931. xx + 349 pp. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. British Experience with Unemployment 
Insurance. A Summary of Evidence taken by the Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. Part One. Economic and Historical Background of Unemployment 
Insurance. Monograph VII in a Series on Social Insurance. New York, 1932. 41 pp. 


—— Social Insurance Legislation. Original and Present Provisions of the 
Unemployment, Health and Pension Systems in Six European Countries. Mono- 
graph IV in a Series on Social Insurance. New York, 1932. 70 pp. 


This monograph portrays succinctly the social insurance legislation of Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, and Switzerland. A uniform plan is 
followed in the description of every insurance scheme, and the development of the 
principal features of each is traced from the original provisions down to the provi- 
sions at present operative. The analysis of the laws is supplemented by statistics 
relating to their working for the latest year available (1929, 1930, or 1931). 


Mieleke, Karl. Der deutsche Friihsozialismus und seine Geschichts- und Gesell- 
schaftsanschauungen. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde 
genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultét der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat 
zu Berlin. Stuttgart, Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1931. vir + 45 pp. 
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Deals with socialist thought in Germany before Karl Marx, particularly with 
the ideas of Wilhelm Weitling and Moses Hess. There is also a chapter on the rela- 
tion of early socialism in Germany to socialism in France, to German philosophy, 
and to Marxian theory. 











Mitteleuropa-Institut. Protckoll der am 31. Oktober 1931 in Briinn stattge- 
fundenen 3. ordentlichen Generalversammlung des Mitteleuropa-Institutes zur For- 
derung der wirtschaftlichen und kulturellen Anndherung in Briinn. Briimn, 1931. 
38 pp. 
Report of the proceedings of the third ordinary general meeting of the Mittel- 
-Institut. Lectures by Dr. E. Hanros, Professor Traus, and Dr. H. Prersscu 
on industrial and cultural problems connected with the reconciliation of the Danube 
States are reproduced in the report. 










Molin, A. Svensk Arbetslagstifning. Stockholm, Norstadt, 1932. 372 pp. 
This excellent handbook on Swedish labour legislation, by the Chief of the 
Legal Division of the Swedish Social Board, meets a long-felt need, for hitherto 
those interested in the legislation concerning the relations between employers and 
workers have been obliged to consult a number of separate publications. The 
book contains a practically complete collection of the laws and regulations in force 
on this subject (excepting maritime questions), together with commentaries. To 
facilitate further study, particulars are given concerning relevant official reports 
and enquiries, Government Bills, etc. A detailed index is included. 















Namy, Max. Rationalisation et organisation scientifique de la production. Paris, 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1931. 339 pp. 










National Advisory Committee on Education. Federal Relations to Education. 
Report of the National Advisory Committee on Education. Part I. Committee Findings 
and Recommendations. vu1t + 140 pp. Part II. Basic Facts. Prepared by David 
Spence Hitt and William Alfred FisHer. xvi + 448 pp. Washington, 1931. 











National Industrial Conference Board. Unemployment Benefits and Insurance. 
New York, 1931. x + 127 pp. 

This study was undertaken by the National Industrial Conference Board with 
a view to formulating a policy which the United States might follow in connection 
with unemployment relief. In the first part a detailed survey is made of the various 
systems of unemployment benefit and insurance in force in European countries, 
particular attention being paid to the costs and to the social and economic effects 
of these plans. In the second part, the voluntary benefit plans in operation in the 
United States are reviewed, and proposed unemployment insurance legislation 
is examined in the light of European experience. The main conclusion reached is 
that “ more prolonged and penetrating consideration *’ is essential before legislative 
experiments in the field of unemployment insurance “ may safely be undertaken 
with reasonable assurance of satisfactory and beneficial results to industry and 
society ’’, and that “ while the opportunity remains to work out a solution of the 
problem wholly or largely by private and co-operative endeavour, it would seem 
that all possible efforts should be directed to that end. ” 





















Nordin, John. Invaliditet vid olycksfallsskador. Sammanfattning av bestémmelser 
i olycksfallsférsdkringslagarana i Sverige samt dvriga europeiska lander rérande 
ersdtining for invaliditet vid olycksfallsskador m.m. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1932. 
345 pp. 

Study of the provisions of the accident insurance laws of Sweden and of other 
European countries dealing with compensation for invalidity due to industrial 
accidents. The author, who is President of the Swedish Labour Council, has suc- 
ceeded in producing an exceptionally lucid and complete survey of the subject, 
in collaboration with the foremost experts in Sweden who have specialised on 
particular aspects of this complex question. For the information on foreign legisla- 
tion he has relied on the particulars supplied by the respective insurance institu- 
tions, which in many cases he has visited in person. 
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Notverordnung vom 8. Dezember 1931. Sozialversicherung und Fiirsorge. Sonder- 
heft der Zeitschrift Die Reichsversicherung. Munich, Rechtsverlag, 1931. 202 + 


XXIV pp. 








Olivier, Marcel. Siz ans de politique sociale ad Madagascar. Preface by Albert 
SarravuT. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1931. vit + 279 pp. 15 frs. 















Palla, Dr. Edmund. Arbeitslosenversicherung und Arbeitslosenfiirsorge im 
Wiener Industriegebiet. Bund der Freien Gewerkschaften Oesterreichs. Bildungs- 
ausschuss. Materialien Nr. 7. Vienna. 15 pp. 

Lecture given before representatives of the Austrian trade union movement 
on the legislative provisions relating to unemployment insurance and on its working 
in the Vienna district in 1931. 
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Raschke-Raschkes, Leo. Die Bevilkerung Litauens nach ihrer nationalen 
Struktur, Berufsgliederung und gesellschaftlichen Schichtung. Inaugural-Disserta- 
tion zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultat 
t der Friedrich-Wilhelm-Universitat zu Berlin. Charlottenburg, Gebriider Hoff- 
man, 1931. 70 pp. 

An account of the population of Lithuania, its distribution according to nation- 
ality, the number and proportion of persons occupied in the principal industries, 
and the social grouping of the population. 


















Reed, Louis S. The Labour Philosophy of Samuel Gompers. Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. No. 327. New York, Columbia University Press ; London, P. S. 
King, 1930. 190 pp. $3. 













Reichsverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften. Bericht 
iiber die Verhandlungen des deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaftstages 
am 23. und 24. Juni 1932 in Dresden. Berlin, 1932. 131 pp. 

















Reichszentrale fiir Heimatdienst. Kampf der Krise! 
thre Ursachen und ihre Bekdmpfung. Berlin, 1931. 39 pp. 


Die Wirtschaftskrise, 






Rosboch, Ettore. Die Weltwirtschaftskrise und die Goldfrage (La crisi econo- 
mica mondiale ed i movimenti dell’ oro). Vortrag, gehalten am 20. April 1931 in 
Frankfurt am Main auf Einladung der Deutsch-Italienischen Handelskammer. 
Frankfort-on-Main, Verlag der Deutsch-Italienischen Handelskammer. 19 pp. 















Riissel, Dr. Arnulf. Berufspsychologische Studien in der Edelmetallindustrie. 
Schriften zur Psychologie der Berufseignung und des Wirtschaftslebens, heraus- 
gegeben von Otto LipMANN und William Stern. Heft 41. Leipzig, Johann Ambro- 
sius Barth, 1932. 68 pp., illustr. 









Sainz, José. Los salarios en Madrid en el aiio 1932. Sociedad para el progreso 
social. Publicacién Nam. 29. Madrid, 1932. 20 pp. 1.50 pesetas. 

Contains the results of an enquiry into the wages of workers in the different 
branches of industry in Madrid in 1932 and into the salaries of civil servants in 
1932 and 1913, and considers them in relation to the fluctuations in the cost of 
living between these two dates. 










Secrétariat des paysans suisses. Enquéte sur les associations agricoles de la Suisse 
en 1930. Brugg, 1932. 116 pp. 










Siebke, Friedrich. Das Schlichtungswesen im Ruhrbergbau seit der Stabilisierung 
der Wahrung bis zur Mitte des Jahres 1929. Eine Untersuchung iiber seine Ein- 
wirkung auf die Lage der Bergarbeiter und auf die Rentabilitat des Ruhrbergbaus. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde 
genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultaét der Friedrich-Wilhelm-Universitat 
zu Berlin. Charlottenburg, Gebriider Hoffmann. 73 pp. 
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Skwarezytisky, Adama. Atlas Organizacyj Spolecznych. Warsaw, Towarzystwa 
Kultury i Oswiaty, 1932. 39 pp., diagrams. 

Contains information on social organisations in Poland (trade unions, co-ope- 
rative societies, students’ and young people’s associations, etc.). A large number 
of diagrams are included. 


Stark, Zsigmond. Eurépa Gazdasdgi Feltamaddsa. Presov, “ Libertas”, 1931. 
119 pp. F) 

The author suggests the creation of a European syndicate for the construction 
of an international electric power system designed to ensure a rational and intensive 
exploitation of all the natural forces in Europe. In his view, the execution of this 
scheme, in addition to promoting a general economic revival, would make possible 
the creation of an international medium of exchange, no longer based on gold 
but on the power produced by the syndicate. With a view to giving this cover 
a fixed commercial value, his scheme includes a system of contracts between the 
syndicate and consumers. The author assigns a certain part to the International 
Labour Office in the organisation of the syndicate. 


Stares, Dr. P. Saimnieciskas krizes celoni. Les causes de la crise économique. 
Riga, 1931. 23 pp. 

The author sets out to prove that the present economic depression is due to the 
changes that have taken place since the war in the distribution of the national 
income in the different countries. It is in agriculture that the effects of the depres- 
sion are the most keenly felt, he says, and it is in agriculture that a special effort 
should be made to re-establish normal economic conditions. 


Streeruwitz, Ernst. Ordnung und Aufbau der Weltwirtschaft. Grundziige der 
Rationalisierung vom Standpunkt kiinftiger Weltgemeinschaft. Band I der Schriften- 
reihe des Oesterreichischen Kuratoriums fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit. Vienna, Julius 
Springer, 1931. xix + 540 pp., illustr. 24.50 sch. or 14.40 marks ; bound, 28 sch. 
or 16.50 marks. 


Sturm, Hermann. Die Lohnsteigerung und thre Wirkung auf Produktion und 
Absatz. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen 
Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultit der Universitit zu 
Berlin. Berlin, Dr. Emil Ebering. 51 pp. 


Teilhac, Ernest. Les fondements nouveaua de l'économie. Rationalisation et 
monnaie dirigée. Bibliothéque générale d’économie politique. Paris, Marcel 
Riviére, 1932. 207 pp. 


Tiroler Landeskulturrat. Die Agrarkrise Tirols, deren Ursachen und Folgen. 
Innsbruck, 1931. 40 pp. 

Study on the agrarian depression in Tyrol in the light of farm-accounting 
results. Interesting figures are given concerning household consumption on farms, 
both of agricultural and other products. The present depression is shown to be 
causing a considerable reduction in the number of independent farmers. 


Touren, Suzanne. La loi de 1841 sur le travail des enfants dans les manufactures. 
Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de Droit. Paris, Librairie 
des lois et décrets commentés, 1931. 138 pp. 

A study of the beginnings of child labour legislation in France and of the events 
which led up to it. 


Tusel, Erich. Die Betriebswohlfahriseinrichtungen in der deutschen Brauindu- 
strie. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktor- 
wiirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultaét der Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
Universitat zu Berlin. Charlottenburg, Gebriider Hoffmann. vi + 254 pp. 


Unfallverhiitungsbeirat der ésterreichischen Eisenbahnen. Bericht iiber seine 
Tatigkeit im Jahre 1931. Vienna. 
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Unione provinciale dei Sindacati Fascisti dell’ Agricoltura di Rovigo. Innanzi 
la Magistratura del Lavoro di Venezia. Oggetto. Fissazione di nuove condizioni di 
lavoro per i braccianti della Provincia di Rovigo per l'anno agrario 1931-1932. 
20 pp. 


Verband der Deutschen Buchdrucker. Jahresbericht 1931. Berlin. 112 pp. 











Verband der Maler, Lackierer, Anstreicher, Tiincher u. Weissbinder Deutschlands. 
Arbeitslosigkeit und Einkommen der Arbeitnehmer des Maler- u. Lackierer-Gewerbes 
1930. Ergebnisse der Erhebung vom Friihjahr 1931. Hamburg, Hans Batz, 19381. 
103 pp. 







—— Jahrbuch 1931. Hamburg, 1932. 149 pp., illustr. 













—— Unser Verband im Kampf gegen die Krise. Materialsammlung und Vor- 
tragsdisposition. Hamburg, 1932. 50 pp. 





Wagner, Siegfried. Die Staatliche Unfall-Versicherung in den europdischen 
Kulturlindern im Vergleich zur deutschen Sozialversicherung. Inaugural-Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der Medizinischen Doktorwiirde der Hohen Medizinischen 
Fakultét der Albert-Ludwigs-Universitaét Freiburg im Breisgau. Weissenfels- 
Saale, Leopold Kell. 52 pp. 


Wilson, Ronald. Capital Imports and the Terms of Trade examined in the Light 
of Sixty Years of Australian Borrowings. Melbourne, Macmillan, 1931. vu1 + 111 pp. 

This volume, which constitutes an important contribution to the theory of 
international trade, discusses the extent to which it is in practice possible to verify 
the classical theory of the influence of international capital movements on the 
“net barter terms of trade ’, and examines the movements of Australian internal 
prices during the period 1870-1930 in their relation to capital imports. 

A conclusion of general interest reached in the first part of the study is to the 
effect that the welfare significance of a change in the net terms of trade, even 
when the concept is most scrupulously defined, will differ according to whether 
the factors which have produced it are internal or external to the country concerned 
—a consideration necessarily ignored in current definitions and methods of measure- 
ment. 
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McGraw Hill Book Co., 1932. x1 + 352 pp. 
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